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Arts and Sciences was incorporated. While the Woman’s 

Institute has its own organization and staff of expert 
teachers, it is associated with the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa., and is conducted on the same broad 
principles. 


A BOUT two years ago, the Woman’s Institute of Domestic 


In less than two years the Woman’s Institute has grown to 
be the largest school for women in the world. Today more 
than 7,000 students are successfully studying dressmaking and 
millinery by mail and learning to be better dressed at less cost. 


These 7,000 students were secured through advertising—and 
through advertising alone. The campaign has been so con- 
sistently and scientifically planned and conducted that returns 
can almost be foretold for any month’s advertising—even by 
publications. 


Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success” has proved 
itself in the case of the I. C. S. It is doing so for the Woman’s 
Institute. 


Both institutions are clients of Advertising Headquarters. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Boston 


New York CHicaco 
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“Put it up to men who know your market” 
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NEW YORK 


FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 


It is not the dollar spent in advertising, but 
the idea behind the dollar 


does the work 


The Federal method builds from 
the basic idea up; it often discov- 
ers the idea, or even creates it. 
The difference in results between 
just advertising and interrupting- 
idea-advertising is most amazing. 
We are ready to demonstrate the 
Federal method as applied to you. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N, Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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The Goods, the Peles and the 
Advertising 


How Much, if Any, Shall the Advance Be? 
By Robert R. Updegraff 


¥ § HEY were sitting at luncheon 
in the Della Robbia Room of 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, New York. 
The party included the president 
of a large firm manufacturing a 
‘five-cent article of common 
household use, the advertising 
manager and the sales manager 
of the company, one of the high- 
up men from their advertising 
agency, and a copy man, also 
from the agency. 

The president and his two lieu- 
tenants had come to New York 
for a conference with their 
agency to discuss the increased 
cost of manufacturing their prod- 
uct and to develop ways and 
means of meeting the ‘situation. 
For months they had been oper- 
ating on a very narrow margin of 
profit, and now at last they had 
come to the point where they 
were actually losing money on 
every package they put out to re- 
tail at five cents, or at least they 
would be as soon as they began 
to use their new shipments of 
raw materials, which would be 
very soon. Something had to be 
done, and done quickly. 

First there had been discussion 
of reducing the size of the pack- 
age. Then there was talk of 
doubling the production and 
spending more for advertising to 
move the extra production and 
thus create a larger volume of 
business to help absorb the over- 
head. But neither of these plans 
seemed just ideal to the five men 
at the table; neither was sure to 
meet the situation effectively. 


Table of Contents on Page 150 


Finally the advertising manager 
spoke up. He was a young fel- 
low with an aggressive jaw and 
a great deal of self-confidence, 
and he was a new man with the 
company, anxious to make good 
at the first possible moment. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “I 
believe we can get entirely away 
from both of these plans. I be- 
lieve we can make more profit 
on our product than we have 
been making, give the jobber a lit- 
tle better discount, the dealer a 
little better profit, and have more 
money left for advertising, with- 
out taking anything out of our 
product.” 

The other four men looked at 
the advertising manager, but 
only in the president’s face was 
there the instant light of under- 
standing. 

“I believe,” continued the ad- 
vertising manager, tapping the 
table with his forefinger for em- 
phasis, “that we can get ten cents 
for our package just as easily as 
we can get five. People expect 
things to go up these days; they 
are used to having prices double 
and treble since the war came 
on.” And so saying, he sat back 
with the look of one who has 
announced some new scientific 
discovery. 

Two of the men at the table— 
never mind which two—nodded 
their agreement; a third was non- 
committal. 

It was the president, Branford 
Brown, who spoke up, and the 
others turned expectantly to lis- 
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ten, for he always said something 
worth while. He was a compara- 
tively young man who had made 
a big reputation as a clear- 
sighted, fundamental-thinking ex- 
ecutive before he was ‘thirty-five. 
To sit in a business conference 
with him was a privilege, like- 
wise an interesting study in the 
working of his mind. To begin 
with he appeared to have no defi- 
nite ideas, and always seemed, to 
the others in the conference, to 
be quite at sea about whatever 
proposition was open for discus- 


sion. He asked the simplest 
questions imaginable, and made 
naive remarks that led _ the 


stranger to regard him as wholly 
incapable of managing a business 
of any kind, let alone an enor- 
mous company manufacturing a 
staple commodity known in every 
grocery store from Maine to 
Mexico. But, strangely enough, 
before the conference was fin- 
ished, Branford Brown was gen- 
erally talking to the other con- 
ferees like a Dutch uncle and lay- 
ing out a policy with the definite- 
ness of a military general. 

“Mr. Boothby,” he said, ad- 
dressing his advertising mana- 
ger, “when did you get that idea?” 
. “Just since we started lunch- 
eon.” 

“I thought so. Well, I’m go- 
ing to call your attention to 
something. Ordinarily I don’t 
preach sermons in public, but I 
see that some of you gentlemen 
agreed with Mr. Boothby, and I 
guess it won’t do any of us any 
harm to think about the subject, 
to keep us out of temptation’s 
way, if for no other reason.” 

He turned to the waiter. 
“Bring me a menu, George,” he 
ordered. 

The waiter brought the menu. 
The president took it and pointed 
with a lead pencil to the prices of 
various foods: 


Celery 40 
Scrambled Eggs 50 
Asparagus Ki) 
String Beans .60 
Mashed Potatoes .30 
Orange .20 


Stewed Apple 40 
“Now these prices are not any 








higher than you have to pay in 
almost any other first-class hotel, 
and not so high as the prices on 
some of the menus I’ve been or- 
dering from recently, not by ten 
per cent. 

“But these prices, and the music 
and decorations and general at- 
mosphere of this room, are what 
gave you that ten-cent price idea. 
[ don’t say that we couldn’t get 
ten cents a package for our prod- 
uct, but I do say that we are not 
going to—not until we have to, 
anyway.” 

The sales manager shook his 
head approvingly, while the ad- 
vertising manager looked _thor- 
oughly chagrined. 

“IT want to say,” continued the 
president, “that the only criti- 
cism I have to make of you ad- 
vertising men is that you don’t 
keep close enough to the ground. 
It shows up. in much of your 
work—your ideas, your. copy, 
your art work, your dealer helps 
—everything. And yet,” he added, 
with a broad, comradely smile, 
“you are all good advertising men 
and what I have to say is no re- 
flection on you personally. It 
seems to be the trouble with 
many, many advertising men, and 
I have noticed it for years as I 
have come in contact with them 
and watched their work.” 


THINKING IN TERMS OF FORTY 
CENTS FOR STEWED APPLE 

He turned to Boothby and 

smiled good-naturedly. “Mr. 

Boothby, it is partly my fault that 

you made that suggestion. I 

should not have allowed our 


agency friends to bring us here 
I should have insisted on having 
this luncheon-conference at a 
Childs’ restaurant instead of here. 
This is a good conference room 
for men who sell high-priced au- 
tomobiles and expensive  per- 
fumes and diamond jewelry, per- 
haps, but it is a poor place for 
men who make and sell a five- 
cent grocery specialty. It puts 
us in an atmosphere that is ab. 
solutely false, so far as our prod-. 
uct is concerned. We sit here in 
a forty-cents-for-stewed-apple at- 
mosphere when we ought to be in 
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The Old “Northwest Territory” 
—The Land of Fulfilled Promise 


NTHONY WAYNE in the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers (1794) broke 
the strength of Indian lawlessness in the 
old “Northwest Territory.” Immediate- 
ly a flood of immigration swept into this 
land of promise. Five great, prosperous 
states — Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin — rose to full develop- 
ment within a century. 
Morethaneighteen million people live 
in this empire of 150 million acres. Their 
industry is indicated by the four and one- 
half million units of primary horsepower, 
operating factory, mill, and mine; by 
annual bank clearings of thirty billion 
dollars. Their wealth is estimated at forty 
billion dollars—almost one-fourth the 
total wealth of the whole United States. 
A Cleveland office gives the H. K. 
McCann Company an established organ- 
ization in this land of fulfilled promise, 
as well as a point of contact with the 
states to the south and west. 


Toe H.K.McCANN COMPANY 


‘In CLEVELAND 
Corner East Sixth Street and Rockwell. Avenue 
New York Toronto SAN FRANCISCO 
® » ss 
Our booklet, «‘ Advertising Service,” will 
be sent to interested parties on request. 
































a five-cents-for-potatoes atmos- 
phere. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, address- 


ing the other three, “I hired Mr. 
Boothby last month, not because 
I thought him the best advertis- 
ing man to be found, but because 
I believed him to be the best ma- 
terial for a real advertising man 
that I had run across in years. 
It has been my experience that it 
is necessary to train an advertis- 
ing man down before he is thor- 
oughly capable of advertising a 
business dealing in staple com- 
modities. He must be brought 
down close to the ground, and 
then he must keep himself there. 
But, pardon me, Mr. Boothby, | 
had no intention of throwing you 
in the limelight this way. We 
will drop that subject and get 
down to our problem.” 

“No, no! Let’s hear some more 
about this keeping close to the 
ground,” said the way-up agency 
man. “I believe you are right. 
Tell us how you go about ‘train- 
ing a man down,’ as you call it.” 

“Yes,” said Boothby, “let’s hear 
more about it. I’m curious to 
know more about what is coming 
to me. And I don’t mind saying, 
Mr. Brown, that one of the rea- 
sons I was keen to take the posi- 
tion with you was that you have 
a reputation for making men 
grow.” 

“Go to it, Chief,” said the sales 
manager, who had already been 
through the mill, years before. 

“Well,” said the president, 
“part of the training has begun 
already. Mr. Boothby, did you 
get that little bunch of clippings 
I sent you a couple of days ago?” 

“Yes,” replied Boothby. “Wasn't 
that stuff rich! I laughed over 
those clippings for five minutes. 
I have them here in my pocket.” 

“Read them,” directed the pres- 
ident. 

30othby took out a little bunch 
of newspaper clippings and read 
them: 

Harvey Keener has a new haircut and 
a shave. He stayed out of the mines 
one day last week, and it took him all 


day. He could not wait until Saturday. 
you want to see Henry Gravit 


smile, just name a girl that lives across 
the Big Muddy. 
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the time talking 
Think he will go crazy 
The girls 


Jim Payne is all 
about the girls. 
if some girl don’t talk to him. 
is all he will talk to you about. 

Lela Nolan was all smiles Saturday 
evening. She was looking for a certain 
fellow. 

Will Gravit said if his. daughter, 
Lillie, was to marry he would go crazy. 
He said he couldn’t work for six 
months. 


By this time the group at the 
table were chuckling at the crud- 
ity of the news items. 

“Those weren’t from a real 
newspaper, were they?” asked the 
copy man. 

“Go on,” directed the president, 
“read the rest of them.” 

Boothby continued: 


I heard a certain girl say that Claud 
Crenshaw was a_ sporty-looking some- 
body, and wished he belonged to them. 

If you want to see Ernest Presnell 
laugh away back behind his ears, just 
ask him who is wearing his ring. 

I don’t blame Brad Boyd for being 
a fool about the “Honeysuckle.” Stay 
right with her, Brad. 

Fred Cox looked lonesome Sunday, 
chewing his tobacco by himself. 

Adin Moore sure was talking to Miss 
Rosie Gravit Saturday night at the 
show. I believe he was trying to beat 
Marshal Powell. I don’t believe he 
can. He sure did look cute. 

Byron Graham still hangs his hat on 
the gatepost at the Widow Grayson’s. 

I saw Victor Ross just coming from 
the ridge. Wonder who he saw up 
there? He had on his Sunday best 
and sure looked cute. 


“Now, answering your ques- 
tion,” replied the president, ad- 
dressing the copy man, “those 
were from a _ real newspaper, 
every one of them. They are 
what B. L. T. would call ‘small 
town stuff.’ To us they are very 
crude indeed. I sent them to Mr. 
Boothby to remind him that there 
are people in this country who 
just lap up that sort of reporting. 
I have subscribed for the little 
weekly Southern newspaper from 
which those items were clipped, 
for I can’t afford to forget that 


there are such unsophisticated 
people in the small towns of 
some sections of this country. 


And I have directed my secretary 
to pass the paper on to Mr. 
Boothby when I have finished 
glancing it over. That will be 
part of his curriculum, to read 
that through every week. 
“The next step is going to be a 
(Continued on page 125) 
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Capitalizing on a Shortage of Goods 
in Your Advertising 






The Breathing Spell Gives Numerous Opportunities of Improving Con- 
ditions : 


By Ray Giles 


HE talker was the sales and 
advertising manager of a house 
producing one of the country’s 
most famous food specialties. He 
said that in all probability the 
United States Food Administra- 
tion would ask his company to re- 
strict its output during the com- 
ing year. He admitted that such 
a request would be perfectly fair. 
He was not exulting over the 
prospect of having less to sell. 
But the situation had no great 
terrors for him. 

One of his listeners asked if his 
house would cut down its adver- 
tising in face of the shortage. 

The answer was, “The real 
economy campaigns are going to 
be waged by those sales and ad- 
vertising managers who realize 
that they must take care of the 
war’s aftermath. A corporation 
should be building to-day the best 
sales organization it is possibie to 
build up, and the advertising ap- 
propriations, instead of being de- 
creased, should be increased.” 

This sales manager felt that 
if his advertising were dropped, 
there would be a distinct loss of 
morale among his salesmen. He 
also felt that his trade-mark had 
a right to stay strongly in the 
public eye in spite of conditions. 

Such an attitude toward a 
shortage will become the popular 
one, as manufacturers give a sec- 
ond thought to the future. 

And as a matter of fact there 
are at least nine distinct oppor- 
tunities—not future, but present— 
which march hand in hand with 
Friend Shortage. 

Three years ago a fine old 
house for the first time affixed 
a trade-mark to its output. It 
had always sold the _ product 
anonymously through jobbers. An 
advertising campaign was prom- 
ised. The company had no great 


hopes, however, of getting the 
8 


jobbers to accept the trade-mark 
on all goods. But a shortage was 
imminent. Exports of this class 
of goods were depleting the usual 
supply. The prospect was that 
good merchandise would grow 
harder to get. 

The salesmen were encouraged 
to sell the branded goods. Dur- 
ing the first year, over 60 per 
cent of the goods left the factory 
stamped with the new trade-mark. 

Other houses in the same line 
still look enviously upon that as a 
record. 

During the past year the trade- 
marked goods have made up 95 
per cent of this concern’s output. 

This illustrates the first and 
greatest of all opportunities 
brought about by a shortage. Un- 
branded goods can adopt a trade- 
mark with a far greater hope of 
success than during times of 
plenty. 


DON’T NEGLECT THE TRADE-MARKED 
PORTION OF YOUR LINE 


The extension of trade-marks 
already established is a second 
and allied opportunity. In many 
lines like men’s clothing, a sur- 
prising per cent of the total out- 
put is often sold without a 
maker’s mark. In the face of 
any shortage, the manufacturer’s 
duty is plainly to give first con- 
sideration to those dealers who 
carry the trade-marked goods. He 
also has his golden opportunity to 
place his trade-mark on any sur- 
plus and hunt new outlets which 
will dispose of the goods in that 
desirable way. 

The experience of another 
house illustrates a third means 
of strengthening trade-mark stand- 
ing under shortage conditions. 
When this manufacturer began 
to advertise, he expected that his 
product would never be popular 
outside of small towns. And he 
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The Public consti- 
tutes the Jury as to 
which Sunday news- 
paper is the “best” 
Sunday newspaper 
in any City. 


The verdict is in the 
sales, and in Brooklyn 


the verdict goes to 
the “Standard Union.” 


The Sunday circula- 
tion of the “Standard 
Union” leads all com- 
petitors combined in 
Brooklyn. 


Get the“A.B.C.” facts. 
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was right—under old conditions. 
But a shortage of his class of 
goods was recently felt all over 
the country. City buyers who for- 
merly turned up their aristocratic 
noses at his plain but honest 
goods began to welcome his sales- 
men. His distribution is now 
extending rapidly to the cities. 
Before he gets through he expects 
to be evenly represented in all 
types of communities. 

A fourth way to capitalize on 
a shortage is also related to the 
standing of trade-marks. The 
manufacturer in this case had a 
nice collection of twenty-odd dif- 
ferent brands not so many months 
ago. Then labor and materials 
began to grow scarce. 

On looking over his gallery of 
stars he was reminded that sev- 


eral of them would probably 
never be booked to travel out- 
side the few towns where they 


had been popular for years. 
Other brands owned by him were 
on the verge of achieving national 
distribution. 

What would he do? He ended 
up with a courageous decision. 
Although they were real money- 
makers, several of his local brands 
were discontinued. Material and 
labor thus saved were diverted 
to the potential national winners. 
These stronger brands he was 
now able to introduce into terri- 
tories where his old local brands 
had formerly been king pins. Re- 
sult: Simplified manufacture, sim- 
plified selling and a far stouter 
base for future operations. A 
general shortage in this class of 
goods has expedited the move. 


NEW WORK FOR SALESMEN 


The reader may have noticed 
that every one of the foregoing 
moves brought along with it a 
fresh task for the salesmen. This 
is a desirable element to any plan 
adopted during shortage years. 

To one house a major cause 
for worry in an impending short- 
age was the possibility of loss 
of morale in the sales force. One 
of the officers in this company has 
always been a great believer in 
putting a new and stiff problem 
before the sales force each year. 
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It was feared that the sales- 
men, having small chance to open 
new accounts, would tend to get 
flabby. Ways were looked up to 
liven the salesman’s interest in his 
job. 
The house has always felt that 


material should 
have distribution with all the 
trade. But while there were 
plenty of goods to sell and some 
to spare, the salesman thought 
more about calling on the next 
customer than pushing the inci- 
dentals. 

It was recently suggested that 
distribution of this dealer ma- 
terial should be emphasized dur- 
ing the coming year. Remunera- 
tion will be based partly on the 
success of the salesman in this 
direction. 

The sixth opportunity offered by 
a shortage comes to manufac- 
turers who have a line of goods 
to sell instead of a single item 
or two. Their natural desire is 
to place not one or two of their 
products with each dealer, but to 
secure his order for the whole 
assortment. Only by getting the 
dealer sold on the whole line can 
they reach their strongest position 
with both trade and consumer. 

If a shortage is impending they 
can well afford to adopt one or 
both of these two policies, (1) 
to take care first of dealers who 
now handle the line and (2) to 
open new accounts only where the 
order covers the line. Thus, the 
salesman has to make the jump 
to the house’s ideal in selling. 
Having a new problem before 
him, he has less time to idle and 
gloom around the hotel lobby 
wishing for something to do. 

Opportunity seven is the chance 
to secure a higher class of deal- 
ers. Shortage conditions open up 
the whole question of supply to 
high-class dealers as well as low. 
Accounts which die off naturally 
during the year should be replaced 
by a more desirable type of dealer. 
The opportunity is there in many 
cases, and it will freshen the in- 
terest of the salesman to be able 
to disregard the . hole-in-the-wall 
class of trade. At the end of a 
year he can look with genuine 


certain dealer 
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The Providence Journal, 
a paper with a national 
reputation, is known in 
R. I. as the “Rhode Island 
Bible” because of the in- 
fluence which it wields in 
its community. 











Established as a daily in 
1829 the Journal has been 
a leader in New England 
thought for nearly a cen- 
tury. Its prestige and in- 
fluence were never greater 
than today. 
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satisfaction over his list of ac- 
counts, realizing that never be- 
fore were they so uniformly high 
in character. 

And now we take the cherished 
family skeleton out of its closet 
—our own great trade-mark, de- 
signed in 1836 by great-grand- 
father’s first wife—and cursed out 
by great-grandson and his adver- 


tising counsel, through many 
years of modern advertising. 


Maybe the advertising counsel 
has wished for years to change 
the old design of package. But 
every time he gets around to it, 
a frightened look comes into 
great-grandson’s eyes and—well, 
the old bromide about impractical 
theories of advertising men still 
seems to be doing duty. 

For years the head of a fa- 
mous house had been urged to 
make a couple of minor changes 
in the lettering of his name on 
containers. In vain. He felt 
sure that serious trade difficulties 
would result. 

Finally after several years of 
intermittent suggestion, he con- 
sented. Two small alterations 
were made. Business of standing 
by the bedside with a heart full 
of fear and prayer. What would 
the trade say? They remained 
strangely silent. Orders came in 
as usual. 

Then all caution was thrown to 
the winds. The name was sub- 
jected to the greatest liberties in 
lettering. And still the trade 
slept peacefully on. Since that 
time the business has gone strong- 
ly ahead. 

Another house in the past few 
years has entirely redesigned the 
package of a line of well-known 
popular-priced articles. No change 
has been noted except a _ re- 
awakened interest on the part of 
consumers and trade. 

A third house—also known for 
years to all readers of PrinTERS’ 
Inx—has recently redesigned its 
package completely. Indications 
are that consumers have merely 
accepted the change as an im- 
provement, while to the trade it 
was a mere incident in their day’s 
work. 


Shortage conditions, however, 
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are an added cause for encourage- 
ment to the manufacturer who 
may have inherited an unfortu- 
nate trade-mark or container de- 
sign. If there are not enough of 
that class of goods to go around, 
he knows that his output will be 
eagerly bought no matter how 
radically he changes its dress. 

At the risk of appearing un- 
sympathetic, I want to put down 
another thought. To-day our at- 
tention is turned to the manufac- 
ture of such immense amounts 
of world history that I ques- 
tion whether we have time or in- 
clnation to brood over alterations 
in packages containing familiar 
goods — particularly when we 
know that they are backed by a 
reputable manufacturer. 

In this connection I am remind- 
ed of a recent remark by Don 
Marquis, to the effect that ex- 
pecting much comment on a new 
book of verse ‘in these times is a 
great deal like dropping a rose 
petal off the edge of the Grand 
Cafiyon and waiting to hear the 
echo. 

My ninth suggestion to the 
manufacturer hunting for ways to 
capitalize on a shortage is brief 
and sugary: Cut off the dealers 
who are poor pay. 

The situation simmers down to 
this: No house ever reaches its 
operating ideal. In ordinary times 
the effort for volume of sales 


‘tends to obscure many important 


details in the conduct of a busi- 
ness. 

Shortage brings a_ breathing 
spell. The manufacturer has a 
chance to catch up loose threads. 
He has at last time for reflection. 
He will do well to cross-examine 
himself mentally somewhat in this 
fashion: 

(1) How can I improve my re- 
lations with consumers? 

(2) How can I improve my 
trade conditions? 

(3) What can I do to step-up 
the efficiency of the sales force? 

(4) What house methods should 
be improved? 

And as he ponders, curiously 
enough, he will find that his un- 
welcome shortage is not such a 
bad visitor after all. 
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Standard, Advertised, 


Trade-marked brands—they pay best 
because they are best. 


Buckeye Covers for Catalogues, 
Booklets, Folders and other Direct 
Advertising forms, are the most 
widely advertised, the most widely 
used and the most widely useful of 
all cover papers. 


American advertisers today are using 
more Buckeye Covers than they use 
of all other brands combined. 


The price is moderate. The quality, the 
result of advertising-built economy in man- 
ufacture and distribution, is best regardless 
of price for most purposes for which cover 
papers are suitable. 


“Proofs” will be sent free on request, by 
prepaid express. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPERS 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


DEALBRS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Member: Paper Makers’ Advertising Club 
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As advertised by 
Tue Watter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 
and Buackman-Ross Company, New York 
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subscribed to a weekly shipment of 
Lowney’s Chocolates. At first the 
order read like a catalog of Lowney 
products. But after a couple of 
months, orders for the pound box 
unanimously elected the Medal of 
Honor assortment. 


It seems that our folks’ judgment 
was endorsed by chocolate eaters the 
country over. The Lowney Medal of 
Honor Package is now the fastest 
seller among the chocolates of 
America. 





But we cannot urge you at this 
time to spend a dollar for a pound 
box of Medal of Honor Chocolates. 
For the Walter M. Lowney Company 
is cheerfully cooperating with the 
U. S. Food Administration. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 
95 Madison Avenue New York 








NEXT WEEK: 
“On doing 2% hours’ 
work in 20 minutes” 
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“The Safety Valve” 


If you want to know what 
country people are thinking 
about read what they are writ- 
ing about—for one thing, you 
will know them better and for 
another you will be able to get 
closer to them with your 
advertising. 


In the mew Farm Journal for 
December, “‘The Safety Valve” 
department lets quite a lot of 
folks blow off steam. Look it 
over, it’s full of pep—just as is 
all of the new Farm Journal. 
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Scarcity of Domestic Help Pro- 
vides Opportunities for Advertisers 


Housewives Doing Own Work in Increasing Numbers—They Want 
Things That Save Steps and Make Work Easier 


ECAUSE of the increasing 

scarcity of household work- 
ers and of the growing habit of 
economy in household manage- 
ment, more and more housewives 
are doing their own work. This 
situation is of marked advantage 
for many advertisers whose prod- 
ucts will promote efficiency in the 
running of a home and economy 
of time and effort for the “lady 
of the house.” 

Never before, probably, in the 
history. of the country, has the 
advertiser had so potentially re- 
sponsive a market for all manner 
of goods that will save steps, or 
make household tasks easier. 

In the present flush times in 
particular, there is infinite sales 
opportunity in the principles of 
the thousands of women who 
have said that any reasonable ex- 
penditure was justified for arti- 
cles for personal use, but that 
rank extravagance was involved 
in the provision of twentieth- 
century equipment for ignorant 
or primitive servants. * Countless 
women who have always held to 
this theory in equipping their 
kitchens and dining-rooms are 
now, from choice or necessity, un- 
dertaking to do their own work. 
Many of them are fully war- 
ranted in making any purchase, 
almost without regard to price, 
that will lighten their household 
burdens. Among the many ad- 
vertised wares that should bene- 
fit tremendously by the closer 
contact of the household purchas- 
ing agent with home industry 
there may be cited vacuum clean- 
ers, bread-mixers, dish-washing 
machines, power washers, fireless 
cookers, potato peelers, apple 
corers, thermos bottles, the more 
expensive types of refrigerators, 
steam cookers, carpet sweepers, 
electric irons, and indeed the en- 
tire line of electrical household 
appliances. 


You can go to Akron, Ohio, or 
Cleveland or Detroit, or any of 
the other industrial beehives 
where they have been making mil- 
lionaires overnight and you will 
be shown new and beautiful man- 
sions, closed indefinitely, because 
the owners have been unable to 
obtain help. You can go to Bat- 
tle Creek or any other sanitarium 
or to any of the health resorts at 
Asheville or in the Carolinas and 
you will find numbers of well-to- 
do folks who are there marooned 
not because of physical ailments, 
but simply because these institu- 
tions represent a refuge from the 
eternal servant problem. On the 
Pacific Coast and in the South- 
west where the Mexicans, Chinese 
and Japanese once leavened the 
situation, every year finds the 
supply less adequate to the de- 
mand, and even in the South, 
which, thanks to its colored popu- 
lation has heretofore been im- 
mune from shortages of domestic 
help, the northward migration of 
the past two years has left house- 
wives shorthanded in addition to 
elevating wage scales to un- 
dreamed-of levels. 

What is to be the answer? Be- 
fore even attempting to reply you 
may as well ask yourself whether 
this famine in domestic help is to 
be permanent. 


REASON TO BELIEVE SHORTAGE IS 
HERE TO STAY 


According to information given 
to Printers’ INK by the special- 
ists on domestic help in the U. S. 
Department of Labor, this situ- 
ation is not going to be tempo- 
rary. Right here is where we 
strike the trail of opportunity for 
advertisers. The labor experts 
point out, moreover, that the serv- 
ant problem is by no means a war 
heritage. According to their 
judgment it has been gradually 


, but steadily taking shape in the 
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United States for a number of 
years past. It is merely that war’s 
waste of human life and the di- 
version of manual labor, or, more 
rightly speaking, female labor, to 
new channels has forced within 
forty months a development that 
otherwise would have required 
many years for its realization. 

As the authorities of the Labor 
Department sense the situation, 
the existing state of affairs in the 
field of domestic service is here to 
stay, and in so predicting they fol- 
low two lines of logic or two 
trains of influence, each of which 
may be worthy of more than pass- 
ing attention at the hands of the 
advertiser who offers for sale 
anything for use in the home. 
The first of these two has to do 
with the future of the supply of 
European labor upon which 
America—or at least the Eastern 
and Central States—have hereto- 
fore depended for domestic serv- 
ice. 

Even before the war the supply 
of this labor from northern Eu- 
rope was hopelessly unequal to de- 
mand. The girls from the Scan- 
dinavian countries. for instance, 
who are regarded in many house- 
holds as “jewels,” came in de- 
creasing numbers’ each year. 
American housewives were in in- 
creasing numbers thrown on the 
mercy of the women from south- 
ern Europe, many of whom are, 
for various reasons, ill-adapted to 
domestic service and most of 
whom do not make the effort to 
learn the English language that 
was characteristic of the domes- 
tic servants recruited from more 
northern climes. ; 

Latterly, immigration from all 


parts of Europe has virtually 
ceased. From Ireland, for exam- 


ple, whence came in the old days 
some of the best servants that 
ever broiled a steak or carried a 
tray and which contributed. right 
up to the second vear of the war, 
thousands of colleens, there has 
arrived this past year a mere 
handful of recruits. And _ the 
reason, vou will please note. is 
not the disturbed shipping condi- 
tions or a fear of U-boats, but the 
circumstance that employment is 
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now so plentiful and so remuner- 
ative in Ireland that there is no 
incentive to emigrate. 

This leads us right up to the 
crux of the situation in so far as 


it relates to European relief, 
after the war, for the American 
shortage of domestic help. Ob- 
viously the answer to the ques- 
tion whether the conditions of do- 
mestic service can return to the 
pre-war status or better, lies in 
the extent of future immigration 
from Europe—presuming, of 
course, that we continue to ex- 
clude the Chinese. Some of the 
officials of the Department of La- 
bor give it as their guess that, the 
minute the war is over a heavy 
flow of immigration will set in. 
An overwhelming majority, how- 
ever, take the opposite view. They 
predict that European govern- 
ments will keep their people at 
home, by force if necessary. How- 
ever, they do not believe that re- 
pressive measures will be neces- 
sary. They count upon the plen- 
tiful employment and high wages 
to accomplish this end. Revert- 
ing again to the concrete case of 
Ireland, as a typical illustration. 
they point out that the stimulated 
demand for Ireland’s agricultural 
products will not cease with the 
war, but will continue for a num- 
ber of years thereafter, tending, 
just as now, to keep the young 
men and young women at home. 


BOUND TO BE 
PROHIBITIVE 


WAGES ARE ALMOST 


Even more interesting is the 
other line of thought whereby 
Uncle Sam’s labor experts arrive 
at the conclusion that the acute 
servant problem is here to stay. 
The above reasoning takes care of 
the premise that relief may come 
from abroad. A second course of 
study analyzes the argument that 
employers of household servants 
can find salvation here at home. 
The hopeful American housewife 
is wont to salve her momentary 
discouragements with the thought 
that there will be no dearth of 
household helpers when the muni- 
tions works and other war brides 
have released their tens of thou- 
sands of women employees after 
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the war and when the men re- 
turning from military service dis- 
place the women who are, for the 
time being, serving in a variety of 
capacities for which their talents 
do not especially fit them. 

Idle dream, this fancy, say the 
Labor Department specialists who 
have been out in the field studying 
the situation. Leaving aside en- 
tirely the question of whether the 
members of the new army of fac- 
tory women have been “spoiled” 
for domestic employment by the 
high wages paid in the industries 
(wages which only a few house- 
wives could afford to meet), the 
one point on which the investiga- 
tors one and all stand firm in 
their convictions is that these 
women, having tasted the delights 
of a life of independence that 
leaves them “free evenings,” will 
never again return to any form of 
domestic service that requires 
them to remain on duty in the 
evening. 

A woman field agent of the de- 
partment, just back from a tour 
of industrial cities, talked in an il- 
luminating manner to a PRINTERS’ 
INK man regarding the manifesta- 
tions of this spirit already to be 
seen. She said that she found that 
factory-employed women, who, for 
one reason or another, have been 
let out by their employers, and 
thus thrown back upon domestic 
service as a means of livelihood, 
seck re-employment in the fac- 
tories. They almost invariably in- 
sist upon work by the day, for the 
sake of having their evenings. 
They are content with three or 
four days work per week rather 
than accept a regular place at 
higher pay when the steady em- 
ployment carries with it the obli- 
gation to remain on duty in the 
evening. 

The conclusion of the best qual- 
ified government specialists, after 
looking at the situation dispas- 
sionately from all angles, is that 
there is nothing for it but the 
women of America must, in vast- 
ly increasing numbers prepare to 
do their own work. A very con- 
siderable number of women who 
formerly employed maids have, 
since the advent of war condi- 
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tions, undertaken, be it said to 
their credit, to discharge all their 
household duties or all but the 
more arduous ones such as laun- 
dry work. The point that the ex- 
perts emphasize is that these 
women may as well reconcile 
themselves to this state of affairs 
as a permanent and not a tem- 
porary one. Of the domestic help 
that is available a greatly in- 
creased proportion will be avail- 
able only in the form of day la- 
bor. For two or three days’ aid 
from an outside helper or day 
worker the household mistress 
must, moreover, be prepared to 
pay almost as much as she paid a 
full-time servant a few years ago. 
In Newark, N. J., for instance, 
day workers receive, per day of 
eight hours, $2 and carfare, with 
three meals, while farther west a 
daily wage of $2.25 to $2.75 for 
the least skilled form of domestic 
labor is not unusual. 

For the advertiser the signifi- 
cance of this interesting transition 
lies, of course, in its effort upon 
the buying habits of household 
purchasing agents. This phase 
of the subject naturally subdi- 
vides itself into two sections, in 
which the new influences will be 
exactly opposite in effect. The 
one deals’ with the purchase of 
household supplies, the other with 
the purchase of household equip- 
ment. At first blush, it would 
appear that, somewhat in propor- 
tion to the number of women 
who take over their own house- 
keeping, will there be a diminu- 
tion in the consumption of certain 
classes of household supplies. 
Servants are proverbially lavish, 
if not wasteful, in the use of all 
manner of supplies and many a 
toiler has had better fare in the 
home of an employer than she or 
he would have if the purchase of 
food was to be made out of his 
own pocket. Set over against this 
presumption of curtailment of 
consumption of foodstuffs in well- 
to-do homes, there is, however, the 
consideration that many a house- 
holder will be tempted to purchase 
for family consumption delicacies 
or luxuries that were formerly 
deemed prohibitive in price. 
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Whatever the effect of the elim- 
ination or curtailment of domes- 
tic help upon purchases of house- 
hold supplies, there is no question, 
according to expert opinion, of 
the stimulus to the purchase of 
household equipment. Every man- 
ufacturer of automobile acces- 
sories knows that his best pros- 
pect is the owner-driver, and we 
are likely to find a parallel situa- 
tion in the homes where the mis- 
tress assumes a larger share of 
the responsibilities. For one thing, 
a housewife is in a better position 
than a person of less intelligence 
to appreciate the economy and 
assistance’ conferred by modern 
time- and labor-saving equipment. 
Like as not, too, she has been, un- 
der servant rule, bowing to preju- 
dice. 


THESE DEVICES SHOULD BE GAINERS 


It is not too much to say that 
for the advertisers of kitchen cab- 
inets, vacuum freezers, silver- 
polishing apparatus, patent nut- 
crackers and every other form of 
step-saver and minute-saver the 
war has mustered a new and re- 
sponsive audience. However, 
perhaps the most potent single 
factor that has been injected into 
the situation by the new turn of 
affairs is found in the purchasing 
power represented by thousands 
upon thousands of women who 
have held rigidly to the determi- 
nation not to buy expensive, deli- 
cately adjusted mechanical equip- 
ment for the use of careless or 
heedless servants, but who have 
long been sold on the merits of 
various specialties through adver- 
tising and have always declared 
that they would have such me- 
chanical aids if they were doing 
their own work. 

A not-to-be-overlooked tenden- 
cy that is instinctively cultivated 
in the home, the entire manage- 
ment of which has been taken 
over by the owners, is found in 
the inclination to the purchase of 
supplies in quantity. This is a 
trend which, at least in so far as 
foodstuffs are concerned, has be- 
come more or less marked since 
war conditions began the revision 
upward of the prices of all eat- 
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However, it is a practice 
that, if it can be proved to have 
any advantage to the consumer, 
will naturally grow in favor un- 
der conditions whereby the pur- 
chaser is enabled at all times to 
conserve and keep close tab upon 


ables. 


his quantity purchases. The very 
responsibility of household order- 
ing—transferred from a_ servant 
who had plenty of time for the 
task to the shoulders of a house- 
wife already “fed up” on domes- 
tic duties—is calculated to impel 
the placing of orders for com- 
modities in bulk when there is no 
danger of loss or deterioration. 

To some advertisers, curiosity 
with respect to the outcome of 
the domestic help situation will 
take the form of speculation as 
to what effect the drafting of 
housewives to serve as their own 
housekeepers may have upon the 
proportion of work done outside 
the home. The U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration figures that 60 per 
cent of the bread consumed in the 
United States is baked in the 
home and 40 per cent in bakeries. 
Millers and yeast makers and 
manufacturers of baking equip- 
ment may ponder the question 
whether with an increased pro- 
portion of women taking the role 
of working housekeeper there will 
be an increased disposition to de- 
pend, as do the French, upon 
bread baked outside the home. 

Similarly, the soap manufac- 
turer, the advertisers of starch, 
etc., have room for conjecture as 
to whether the revision of Ameri- 
can home life will mean less laun- 
dry work in the homes and more 
in the public laundries, that de- 
mand the privilege of buying soap 
in carload lots at two or three or 
four cents per pound. 

This same groove of specula- 
tion may, moreover, be followed 
to conviction that the new neces- 
sity for economies of time in 
home kitchens will open an en- 
larged market for every form and 
variety of ready-to-serve food 
specialties, even as the demand 
for canned, evaporated and con- 
densed milk is expanding apace 
under the new living conditions 
that the war has induced. 
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In Thinking of the Strategy 
of War—Don’t Forget the 
Strategy of Business 


The windpipe of an army is its line of communica- 
tion with its base. Cut that line and the army’s life 
is as effectually cut off as is that of the man whose 
throat is gashed. 


The base of any business is in the good-will and 
confidence of its trade—its customers, active or pros- 
pective. Good-will and confidence rest on acquain- 
tance. 


Trade acquaintance is to a business what the line 
of communication is to an army. 


The business that is oversold or commandeered by 
the government for war purposes is in grave danger 
of having its line of communication cut, not by hos- 
tile force so much as by neglect. 


The wise military general sacrifices strength on the 
fighting line if necessary to insure his line of com- 
munication. 


The wise business general will do likewise. 


Effective, continuous advertising is the strongest 
protection for that vital point. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Many new problems have 
entered into the manufac- 
ture and advertising of food 
products. A request from 
Mr. Hoover to conserve sugar, 
wheat, fats and fuel has 
made necessary the most 
drastic changes of appeal. ° 
An important part of our ser- 
vice is to keep abreast of 
these specific requirements. 





Pictures are far more attrac- 
tive than ever—moreappetiz- 
ing, more appealing. To 
create this atmosphere is 
indeed a fine art and one in 
which we believe our large 
staff of specialists excel. 





A large number of the food 
products now advertised are 
Ethridge-illustrated. 


ETHRIDGE 
ASSOCATIN 
OF ARTisis 


23-25 EAST 26 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


DETROIT OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
1207 Kresge Building 220 So. State Street 
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HE NEW YORK TRIB- 

UNE’S policy of guaran- 
teed advertising is profitable 
alike to .the reader, the adver- 
tiser and The Tribune. It is 
profitable to the advertiser be- 
cause 

THIRD 

The Tribune advertiser is in 
‘The Tribune because his business 
methods are four square. 

The Tribune reader knows that 
his advertising statements are 
par plus. 

That is why the Tribune reader 
has confidence in the Tribune ad- 
vertiser. 

Which is why Tribune adver- 
tising brings a consistent profit- 
able response from the Tribune 
reader, 














All 


merchandise 
advertised 


The New York 
Tribune 


GUARANTEE 





































































Burleson’s Justification of the Tax 
on Advertising 


Says That He Regards Increase in Second-Class Postage as Necessary 
Permanent Legislation 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of 
the annual report of Postmas- 
ter General Burleson is devoted to 
a review of legislation increasing 
the rates on second-class mail 
matter. It is his opinion that this 
increase was meant by Congress 
to be permanent, while that on 
first-class mail and parcel post 
was levied only as a war-time 
tax. 

Mr. Burleson is convinced that 
Congress was not unjust to pub- 
lishers. He points out that read- 
ing matter is mailable at a flat 
rate and that only the advertise- 
ments are subject to the gradual! 
increase, beginning next July 1. 

Mr. Burleson says: 

“When it became apparent that 
it was the purpose of the Con- 
gress to pass some legislation in- 
creasing the rates of postage on 
second-class matter, the Postmas- 
ter General conferred with many 
publishers, but at no time was he 
able to suggest a method of in- 
creasing the rates which would 
be acceptable to all. After the 
most careful consideration he sug- 
gested to Congress that the prin- 
ciple so long existing—that of a 
low flat rate on reading matter 
provided for in the basic act ad- 
mitting publications to the mails 
as second class—be continued. He 
also pointed out that the character 
of many publications had ma- 
terially changed with the develop- 
ment of business, and a new ele- 
ment had been introduced which 
did not exist at the time the low 
flat rate was authorized. This 
new element was the introduction 
of advertising matter, which has 
grown to such an extent as to 
exceed the reading matter con- 
tained between the covers of many 
publications, in many’ instances 
amounting to as much as 60 or 70 
per cent, and in some even as high 
as 80 per cent of the entire pub- 
lication. It is but fair and just 


that this matter pay.a higher rate. 





The department was at all times 
scrupulously fair to the publishers 
in presenting its suggestions and 
statistics. ; 

“The merits and demerits of the 
law as passed should be considered 
impartially. There should be far 
less objection to the increase in 
the rates on second-class mail 
than to those on first-class. It is 
a well-known and undisputed fact 
that in the handling and transpor- 
tation of the latter the department 
makes a profit of approximately 
$60,000,000 a year. This is used 
to partially meet the enormous 
loss sustained in carrying and 
handling second-class mail, which 
is conservatively estimated at $72,- 
000,000 each year. If it was nec- 
essary to increase the postage rate 
on first-class mail for the purpose 
of raising revenue, it is apparent 
that a great injustice would have 
been done the people if no effort 
whatever had been made to in- 
crease the rates for second-class. 
The Congress realized that the 
business of the publishers was 
adjusted to the prevailing low flat 
rate of postage and great con- 
sideration was shown to them in 
framing the law. While the new 
rate on first-class mail became ef- 
fective within thirty days after 
the passage of the act, the rates 
for second-class will not be ef- 
fective until July 1, 1918, and the 
increase then will be but slight. 
Additional increases are distrib- 
uted over a period of three years, 
which should give the publishers 
ample time to readjust their busi- 
ness to meet the new rates. 


DOES NOT TAX LITERATURE 


“The law coritinues the existing 
policy of a flat rate for that por- 
tion of the publication devoted to 
reading matter. This policy has 
been recognized by Congress for 
many years and is a wise one. Its 
continuance as to reading matter 
of every kind is a complete an- 
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swer to the criticism that the zone 
system applied to advertising mat- 
ter will build up sectional papers 
and prejudices. It does not put 
any greater limitation upon the 
dissemination of information or 
the circulation of literature than 
now exists, but because of the 
radical change which the develop- 
ment of the publishing industry 
has brought about by the large 
increase: in advertising in these 
publications, the law wisely recog- 
nizes the distinction between read- 
ing matter and that which is 
purely advertising. As advertis- 
ing matter is in all respects the 
same as third-class matter except 
its method of circulation, a higher 
rate is fixed thereon. 
proportioned according to the cost 
of handling and transporting it to 
the several zones. The publisher 
whose matter is transported the 
greatest distance and thereby en- 
tails the greatest cost to the de- 
partment because of the long dis- 
tance hauled should pay the higher 
rate of postage. The zone system 
requires this, and is therefore 
sound and entirely fair. Even on 
the shorter hauls the existing low 
flat rate of postage is insufficient 
to meet the expense of handling 
and transportation, and when 
viewed from a financial stand- 
point wholly it would be advan- 
tageous to the department if the 
publications transported and de- 
livered as second-class mail were 
handled through other means than 
the Postal Service. 

“It has been argued that sec- 
ond-class mail should enjoy the 
low flat rate of postage because 
credit should be allowed for the 
amount of first-class postage reve- 
nue which results from it. The 
truth is that if we allowed the 
Government for all third-class 
revenue which it loses on these 
advertisements because they are 
mailed as second-class and the 
first-class postage that would re- 
sult from them if sent as third- 
class, the’ difference in favor of 
this claim would be _ negligible. 


The same argument for a low flat 
rate of postage could also be used 
with equal force for catalogues 
and third-class mail of all kinds, 
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as they, too, create a large quan- 
tity of first-class mail. 

“When the advertising does not 

exceed 5 per cent of the entire 
publication it is exempt from the 
zone rates and is transported at 
a flat rate for reading matter, 
which is in accordance with the 
spirit of the original acts. 
_ “The rates which apply to read- 
ing matter are lower than any 
ever recommended by any investi- 
gating committee, and the final 
rates for advertising when a part 
of the periodical are on the aver- 
age much lower than the adver- 
tiser would be required to pay if 
such advertising were sent as 
third-class mail. Even when the 
maximum rates provided in the 
law are reached the rate on read- 
ing matter will be 5% cents less 
than the average cost to the de- 
partment for the transportation 
and handling, and a heavy loss 
will still be incurred. 

“Some publishers claim that 
they cannot pay a higher rate of 
postage. It must be conceded that 
the plea that legitimate business 
cannot readjust itself to the nor- 
mal cost of its conduct is without 
merit. They also claim that the 
increase on that portion of period- 
icals devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising matter will result in the dis- 
continuance of advertising and 
therefore the discontinuance of 
the periodical, which argues that 
this business cannot pay its legiti- 
mate expenses. This is not be- 
lieved to be true of the publishing 
or any other legitimate business. 


ABUSE OF SECOND-CLASS MAIL PRIV- 
ILEGE 

“This increase in rates on sec- 
ond-class matter will enable the 
department immediately after the 
war to take the first step toward 
l-cent letter postage; that is, to 
recommend that the rate on drop 
letters be reduced from 2 cents to 
1 cent an ounce or fraction there- 
on, and when the rates on second- 
class matter more nearly meet the 
cost of transportation and han- 
dling such matter the final step 
toward l-cent letter postage can 
then be taken. . 

“The act of March 3, 1879, pro- 
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vides, among other things, that a 
publication, to be admissible to the 
second class of mail matter there- 
under, shall have a ‘legitimate list 
of subscribers’ and shall not be 
‘designed primarily for advertis- 
ing purposes, or for free circula- 
tion, or for circulation at nominal 
rates. It was therefore clearly 
the purpose of Congress that pub- 
lications having the second-class 
mail privileges should be circu- 
lated in response to a genuine 
public demand based on _ their 
merits. Notwithstanding this, the 
practice grew up among some pub- 
lishers of offering in connection 
with subscriptions to their publi- 
cations premiums or other ex- 
traneous inducements of such 
value as to reduce the price re- 
ceived for the subscriptions to 
such an extent as to make the rate 
for them merely nominal or free. 
Arrangements were also made 
with subscription agents whereby 
they retained the greater part, and 
in some cases the entire amount, 
paid by the subscriber, while in 
still other cases they were paid in 
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addition a bonus for each name 
turned in, the agents obtaining the 
subscriptions by combining several 
publications in a so-called club 
offer at greatly reduced prices. 
“Such methods resulted in 
greatly inflated circulation, on 
which increased advertising rates 
were based. These practices con- 
stituted a flagrant abuse of the 
second-class mail privilege, serv- 
ing to swell the amount of mail 
of this class, which is carried at 
a heavy loss. To correct such 
abuses paragraph 3, section 419, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, was 
amended on March 30, 1917, so as 
to set forth more clearly the pro- 
hibition of the statute with re- 
spect to circulation at nominal 
rates. To this end the regulation 
provides that subscriptions are re- 
garded as at a nominal rate when 
obtained at a reduction to the sub- 
scriber of more than 50 per cent 
of the regular advertised annual 
price for a single subscription, 
whether the reduction be a direct 
discount or effected through a re- 
bate, premium offer, clubbing ar- 
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rangement with other publications, 
or otherwise; also when they are 
obtained through agents on com- 
mission or in connection with 
clubbing arrangements with other 
publications when the amount re- 
ceived by the publisher, after de- 
ducting a commission or rebate or 
through other arrangements, is 
less than 50 per cent of the 
amount at the regular advertised 
price. 

“The first of these pro- 
visions is merely a reaffirmation 
of what has been the rule for 
many years. The second is an 
elaboration of the same rule so 
as to cover the condition arising 
from the practice that had grown 
up, under which publishers al- 
lowed agents to retain the greater 
part or all of the amount paid 
by subscribers, the agents obtain- 
ing the subscriptions by offering 
liberal premiums or other ex- 
traneous inducements. The regu- 
lation has met with the hearty 
approval of the vast majority of 
publishers, who were glad to be 
relieved of the unfair competition 
which formerly. existed. 


FREE MAIL PRIVILEGE AND FRANK- 
ING ABUSES 


“The free-in-county mailings of 
second-class publications amounted 
during the fiscal year to 60,719,202 
pounds, and it is estimated that 
the free mailings of Members of 
Congress and the various Govern- 
ment establishments under the 
franking and penalty privileges 
were somewhat greater. There 
was, in addition, a large amount 
of matter mailed free by certain 
agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, as well as literature 
for the blind, copyright mat- 
ter, etc. 

“Reference was made in my last 
report to abuses of the franking 
privilege, which occasionally arise, 
and it was pointed out that the 
enactment of legislation such as 
that embodied in the printing bill, 
then pending before Congress, 
would go far toward confining 
that privilege to its legitimate 
function and thus reduce the 


amount of franked mail to a 
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Hearst 


Carvalho Leaves 


Organization 

Samuel S. Carvalho has resigned from 
the Hearst organization, with which he 
has been’ associated in a principal ex- 
ecutive position for twenty years. He 
has opened offices in New York and will 
act as a general adviser and consultant 
regarding newspapers afid magazines. 
It is announced that he has already been 
retained by Mr. Hearst as a counselor 
upon questions of policy affecting the 
eleven newspapers and seven magazines 
that he publishes. 

Mr. Carvalho started his newspaper 
career under Charles A. Dana on the 
New York Sun and then served on the 
World, under Mr. Pulitzer, for nine 
years. Twenty years ago he became as- 
sociated with William R. Hearst. 

Mr. Carvalho has not had a title in 
the Hearst organization but has been in 
the position of a general manager or 
director of all the Hearst publishing 
properties. He has had charge of the 
financial arrangements and has always 
had charge of the selection of men 
for principal executive positions. 


Buy ‘Southern Lumberman” 

All the stock of the J. H. Baird Pub- 
lishing Company, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been purchased by J. H. Whaley, S. F. 
Horn and John Chaffe, who are now 
respectively president, vice-president 
and secretary of the company. The 
company publishes the Southern Lum- 
berman, a weekly lumber trade paper, 
and the men above named are respect- 
ively business manager, editor and asso- 
ciate editor of this his publication. 


Courtland Smith in) Govern- 


ment’s Thrift Campaign 

Courtland Smith, president of the 
American Press Association, at the re- 
quest of Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman 
of the National Savings Committee, has 
gone to Washington to engage in the 
work of placing before the 14,000 coun- 
try publishers the broad principles of 
the national thrift campaign which is 
being launched by the Government. 


Death of W. H. Loomis 


W. H. Loomis, widely known as an 
advertising artist and for many years 
connected with the Ethridge Associa- 
tion of Artists, died suddenly of pneu- 
monia at a New York hospital on 
Thanksgiving Day. Some years ago he 
was connected with the New York Her- 
ald and for many years drew the 
Fluffy Ruffles and Widow Wise series 
in the colored sections. 


International Magazine Co.’s 


New Officers 


The International Magazine Com- 
pany, New York, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: G. L. Wilson, president; 
{eons A. Moore, vice-president; Julian 
M. Gerard, treasurer, and W. G. Lang- 
don, secretary. 
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MARTYRS TO THE BOLSHEVIKI 


Russian soldiers killed at the front while their countrymen were fighting in 
Petrograd.—Dona_p Tuompson in Leslie’s. 


Leslie’s is giving the 
American people moreof 
the great war, in picture 
and text, than any other 
periodical in America. 


Present circulation, 450,000 


—at $5-a-year—the highest subscription price of the fifty leading 
periodicals in America. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Boston New York Chicago 
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You start 
with the Dummy! 


Yet, unless you can think clearly about the paper 
on which your printing is to be done, you are as help- 
less as an architect would be who knew nothing of 
stone, lumber, or brick to be used. 

Paper is the physical structure of printing. There are 
standards in paper that it is well to know if you plan 
or produce booklets, folders, catalogs, or mailings. 


The Warren Standard Papers are standardized be- 
cause we saw the need of such standards. 


To the man who makes the dummy, Warren's 
Standard Printing Papers mean that he can set at rest 
his doubts as to how the paper he will buy will print. 


Each of the Warren Standards is specially designed 
for certain established book-paper printing needs. 


Warren’s Cameo, for example, is for the book or 
booklet where beauty and style are pre-eminent con- 
siderations. Its dull, ivory-like surface that works such 
wonders with fine half-tone engravings makes it a paper 
in a class by itself. 
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On the other hand, Warren’s Britannica India (named 
for the Encyclopedia for which this paper was origi- 
nally made) has for its field that class of printing where 
light weight, small bulk, low postage, and many pages 
are all necessary. 


Warren’s Lustro is a glossy coated paper with the 
highest refinement of surface attained in coated papers. 
It is ideal where microscopic detail is essential, as in a 
machinery catalog or for reproducing fine jewelry. 

Then among the lower-priced papers are Warren’s 
Printone, Warren’s Cumberland Super, and Warren’s 
Cumberland Machine Book—smooth, strong paper of 
standardized performance, reliable, and even handsome 
when used with the proper kind of engravings. 


Write for the 
Warren Suggestion Book 


—and see these papers. Examine them and use the book 
for helping you decide upon a paper when you are mak- 
ing your dummy. Its pages will be as useful as shears, 
paste, and ruler combined. Sent on request to buyers 
of printing, printers, engravers, and their salesmen. 
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Pring Papers 





S. D. WARREN & CO., 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Constant Excellence of Product—the Highest Type of Competition 
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An OFFSET PAPER With 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain stand- 
ard—a sheet that combines all the desirable 
qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers and users 
of being the standard offset paper—The one 
sheet giving the best printing results and the 
greatest production day after day the year 
round. ; 


Equator Offset is made as a specialty. Rigid 
adherence to a certain standard for strength, 
finish, sizing, color and packing has and is pro- 
ducing a specialty Offset paper as uniform from 
every standpoint as is humanly and mechani- 
cally possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
Bermingham & Seaman Co. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 


BUFFALO ST. PAUL PHILADELPHIA 



































4 in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
a little city of 45,000 which 
wouldn’t be so well known if it 
weren’t for “Kalamazoo Direct 
to You,” some big things are being 
done in the stove industry that 
ought to interest every advertis- 
ing man and his boss, regardless 
of his line of business. 

The Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
pany, finding itself manufacturing 
some 700 different styles of stoves 
and ranges, set about to drive 
some of its lines out of business. 

The campaign and the way they 
have gone about carrying out the 
plan, is one which might have 
been used in nearly any line, and 
the principles behind the effort and 
its success can still be applied by 
other advertising men. 

Most industries have their busi- 
nesses with long lines of prod- 
ucts, each line competing with all 
the others and tending to hold 
back the manufacturer to keep 
him from putting real pressure 
on any line. 

It has always seemed to be 
easier to build a big business by 
giving the market what it wants. 
It has seemed so. During -the 
last few years, however, hundreds 
of businesses have sprung up— 
everywhere—and made _ successes 
in a few years, outstripping the 
staid old concerns with their in- 
finite lines. 

Merchandising — making goods 
and selling those goods—is becom- 
ing the foundation of the bigger 
businesses. 

There are still, though, in most 
industries, the same staid old 
houses which have leaned on the 
wide variety of their lines and 
the well-knownness of their trade- 
marks, to carry them through to 
large businesses. 

An instance of this was. illus- 
trated in a talk I had recently 
with the advertising manager of 
a big house, one of the biggest 
in a big industry, on this very 


Chopping Down the “ Loni Fite” 


How Kalamazoo Stove Company Has Reduced Its Line 
Down to 212 While Increasing Sales 


By C. C. Casey 
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problem. He knew that he could 
not advertise the company’s whole 
line on a sell-the-goods basis. The 
most he could do was to play up 
the trade-mark and advertise the 
company. He succeeded, though, 
in getting through one campaign 
featuring one style number. On 
this number sales jumped to such 
a degree that the manufacturing 
department was startled and raised 
objections—other lines were being 
killed. The manufacturing de- 
partment won, it is strange to say, 
and the campaign was killed. 

One of the big general mail- 
order houses, issuing several mil- 
lion catalogues twice a year, at a 
cost of say a thousand dollars a 
page, found that by entering cer- 
tain lines of stoves, for instance, 
into fierce competition with each 
other, the strength of each was 
tested. By slowing up the pressure 
on certain numbers and increas- 
ing it on others, it was found that 
certain lines took the lead. 

It was like two separate com- 
panies, each making the same gen- 
eral line. If one of them puts 
strong merchandising pressure on 
its lines, while the other sets back 
and waits for orders, the result 
naturally will be that one of the 
companies will get the cream 
of the business while the other 
will very soon be forced out of 
business. 


SEVEN HUNDRED MODELS IN THIS 


LINE 


The Kalamazoo Stove Company 
had been watching this tendency 
in many lines for three or four 
years, and had itself been experi- 
menting along the same line. 

In the stove industry there has 
been almost no limit to the num- 
ber of models any manufacturer 
might seemingly “have” to make. 
Some factories now make as many 
as 1,000 models, or even 1,200. 
One advertising manager told me 
recently that he didn’t know how 
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many hundred stoves his company 
did make. There seems to be a 
market and a real need for each, 
though on an output of 50,000 
stoves a year, the leader might 
not exceed one a day. 

Sales are made, maybe, to the 
trade only, but because of the near- 
ly unlimited variety, the dealer, 
in an effort to show the line, is 
himself limited to about one 
sample of each of the many num- 
bers he thinks he can sell. The 
factory, because of this, prac- 
tically is selling retail to the trade, 
for while a dealer may buy sev- 
eral stoves, maybe a carload at a 
time, he really buys but samples— 
not always, of course, but usually. 

The Kalamazoo plan, because of 
its policy of selling direct to users, 
has been of course a straight-out 
retail proposition, with nearly all 
shipments on a one-stove basis. 

The company, however, had the 
same problem, and at the time 
when the material for this Print- 
ER’ INK article started to make 
itself (or to be made by D. R. 
Curtenius, general manager of 
Kalamazoo Stove, and his asso- 
ciates), the company was making 
some 700 different stoves and 
ranges, not counting its kitchen 
cabinet line. 

Three separate catalogues were 
issued, ranging from forty to 
more than one hundred pages 
each, not counting a large num- 
ber of circulars. 

This was the number of cata- 
logues which were being issued 
when the “competing” campaign 
was well under way. Certain 
stoves and ranges had _ been 
singled out as the ones the com- 
pany would rather make and sell 
—the numbers which seemed to 
have the biggest sales possibilities 
—and these numbers were given 


the full advantage of all the 
power of modern advertising 
methods. The other numbers 


which were in process of being 
eliminated were given ordinary 
advertising pressure—the same as 
in previous black and white cata- 
logues. 

Mr. Curtenius says that it was 
found that the numbers on which 
the pressure was put, simply went 
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off and left a!l the others, literally 
“hogging” the attention of pros- 


pects. It was like a pretty girl in 
a ballroom populated mostly by 
just ordinary girls; there is no 
question as to which would get 
the attention. 

Mr. Curtenius gives much credit 
for these remarkable results to 
the policy of using colors in the 
featuring of the leaders. A stove 
is nearly always black, with trim- 
mings in nickel or white enamel, 
so a black and white illustration 
usually brings out a stove in all 
its stoveness. In fact, stove ad- 
vertisers have always been handi- 
capped in using colored illustra- 
tions of their goods, because there 
was no color in the goods. 


ATTRACTIVE CATALOGUE SETTING FOR 
STOVES 


The Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
however, hit upon the idea of set- 
ting the stove into a handsome 
background, usually a room, such 
as it would naturally be used in, 
shown in colors. The result is 
surprising and pleasing. 

Color combinations have been 
nearly ready-made, for most men 
at all acquainted with color know 
that the yellows, light tinted 
browns and similar colors are the 
most cheerful, and in a room, par- 
ticularly in an illustration, lend 
a cheerfulness that is at once 
pleasing and attracting. 

The Kalamazoo advertising man 
has simply taken charming room 
effects —choosing those rooms 
which are apt to be representative 
of the homes into which each type 
of stove is likely to go—and set 
the stoves into these surroundings. 

In each instance a whole page 
is given to each stove or range it 
is desired to feature. The only 
printing on these pages has been 
the name of the stove or range, 
like “Cottage Pride Heater,” and. 
at the bottom of the page in small 
type printed over the predominat- 
ing color of the page, a list of 
dimensions of different sizes. 

On adjoining pages are black 
and white illustrations of the va- 
riations of the same ranges. or 
stoves, or sectional illustrations 
where needed. These variations, 
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THE 
BALTIMORE 


NEWS 


Net Sunday Circulation 


is now averaging 


Over 99,000 


Sunday Dec. 2, - 99,361 net 
« Nov. 25, - 95,817 “ 
ad “« 18, - 101,217 « 
bad “« 11, - 102,001 “ 
6c we 4, 5 99,302 6c 
“ = Oct. 28, 101,206 « 


THE SUNDAY NEWS, with 92,000 to 95,000 


LOCAL circulation in Baltimore City and immediate suburbs, is now 
going into from 15,000 to 25,000 more BALTIMORE HOMES 


than either one of the Sunday morning newspapers. 


THE NEWS is succeeding on Sunday, as it is every 
other day of the week because it is fulfilling the first function of a 
newspaper—IT IS PRINTING THE NEWS, accurate news, and the 
very latest news WHILE IT IS STILL FRESH! 

Don’t you want your advertising in such a newspaper ? 


The net circulation gain of the NEWS on Sunday, December 2nd, 
over the same Sunday one year ago, was 31,943—the gain of the last or 2 a’clock 
edition over the one edition published last year was 9,603. 


By error the average net figure for November appeared in last week’s 
advertisement as over 100,000. This should have been 98,931. 
Surely you want your advertising 
in such a growing paper 


For Better Business In Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore N lews 


DAN A. CARROLL J.B. LUTZ 

rm resentative 
oy eae A a First Nat'l Bank  Bidg 
New York Advertising Manager Chicag _ 
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such as ranges with and without 
reservoir and high closet backs, 
are not featured at all; they are 
simply shown in black and white 
and small. The idea has been to 
hold attention to the standard 
style numbers featured in the col- 
ored illustrations. 

The feature numbers include 
some five or six “any-kind-of- 
fuel” ranges, one gas range, one 
gas heater, and five or six “any- 
kind-of-fuel” heaters. The varia- 
tions, or sizes, of these numbers, 
make in all about 212 numbers 
as against the previous 700 or 
more. 

The company has recently com- 
bined all its catalogues into one, 
showing stoves, ranges, heaters, 
furnaces and kitchen cabinets in 
about the same space previously 
used in the stove and range cata- 
logue. Kitchen cabinets, it might 
be interesting to mention, are 
shown as part of the background 
in some of the colored illustra- 
tions in the stove pages. 

The result has not been to chop 
gross sales, for sales have not 


fallen off, but to give certain lines 


the lead. Sales, for instance, 
which were previously divided be- 
tween some 700 models, now are 
divided mostly between a dozen, 
though the variations of these 
dozen or so styles still pull some 
orders. The bulk of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Curtenius says, is for 
the styles that are played up in 
color pages. 

Since the beginning of the stove 
industry, back before many of to- 
day’s biggest industries were born, 
this problem of the long line, 
growing out of the “geographical” 
and fuel problems, has been about 
the biggest problem in the stove 
industry. 

Until recently, comparatively 
speaking, stove engineers have not 
found it practical to make a stove 
or a range which would burn soft 
coal and wood and hard coal and 
coke all in the same firebox. Peo- 
ple in different sections of the 
country naturally used fuel pe- 
culiar to those sections. 

The variations in design caused 
by the different fuel needs as in- 
terpreted by the. different design- 
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ers, together with the natural dif- 
ferences resulting from the play 
of originality of the designers, re- 
sulted in the almost unlimited 
line. No attempt was made to 
sell certain styles outside of cer- 
tain limited geographic localities, 
yet each locality appareritly had 
to have, in the view of the trade, 
its own extensive line. 

The Kalamazoo engineers, how- 
ever, have perfected “all-fuel” 
stoves and ranges, as indeed have 
nearly all the other big houses. 
An instance of this kind was men- 
tioned some months ago in PriNnt- 
ER’ INK in connection with a de- 
scription of the campaign of the 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company, 
which cut its line in half by per- 
fecting a vapor burner’ which 
would burn gasoline or kerosene 
equally well. 

The big companies, 
have not as a rule abandoned 
their geographical lines, even 
after overcoming the fuel prob- 
lems. They still feature certain 
styles in the different parts of 
the country. 

Mr. Curtenius says, though, that 
his company now recognizes ‘no 
territorial differences, except that 
of freight rates. The company 
pays freight on all stoves sold, 
and the prices quoted in each cata- 
logue are f. o. b. destination—by 
means of price list in back of 
book. 

Asked how he had overcome 
this difficult stove merchandising 
problem, he answered that it had 
been a simple problem in selling. 

Overcoming a difficult merchan- 
dising problem, he say, is not a 
matter of sitting tight and hoping 
your market will quit having pe- 
culiarities, but it means applying 
modern merchandising methods to 
educate away the peculiarities you 
don’t want your market to have, 
and to educate into reality the pe- 
culiarities that are desirable. 

Instead of taking an apologetic 
attitude toward New Englanders 
and Southerners and Westerners 
and offering to let them have the 
kind of stoves they wish, Kala- 
mazoo has simply forgotten, so 
far as the customer is apt to see, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Functions of the 





The Book above shown (and 
discussed on the opposite page) 
is printed on Buff Laid An- 
tique Alexander; the cover is 
Walnut Venetian; binding, “T” 
Grained Binders’ Cloth. The pages, 
which number forty, are 414 x63; 
the setting is in 12 point Caslon 
leaded, with 24 point Caslon Italic 
heads. It is sent free to any Na- 
tional Advertiser, as stated on the 
opposite page. This book includes 
the following chapters: 


Chapt. 1, Foreword—Chapt. 2, A 
Safe Investment—Chapt.3, Special- 
ization—Chapt. 4, The Diagnosis— 
Chapt. 5, The Plan—Chapt. 6, The 
Directing General—Chapt. 7, Pre- 
paring the Campaign—Chapt. 8, 
Consumer Demand—Chapt.9, Deal- 
er Co-operation—Chapt. 10, “Sell- 
ing” the Salesman—Chapt. 11, List 
of Services Rendered by Modern 
Advertising Agency —Chapt. 12, 
“Let Us Tell You More.” 
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Modern. Advertising Agency 





Now Ready— 


Our New Book 


Sent to Advertisers Without Charge 


_ HE Functions of the 
Modern Advertising 
Agency” is now out 

in book form. 


In some respects we con- 
sider it the most important 
Advertising Book ever writ- 
ten. 


It defines, probably for the 
first time, the proper rela- 
tion of Advertiser and Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


It lays bare the weaknesses 
of Old-time Agency Service. 


It shows how the Modern 
Agency connects every factor 
in selling—advertising de- 
partment, sales department, 
jobbers and dealers. 


It explains the “Plan Sys- 
tem” of preparing Advertis- 


ing Campaigns, as opposed to 
impractical old-time, “go-it- 
by-guess” methods. 


It suggests how to keep 
clear of advertising fads 
which cost American Manu- 
facturers millions. 


It deals primarily with 
sales and advertising prob- 
lems common to nearly all 
manufacturers. 


It is constructive, optimis- 
tic, authoritative, complete 
and highly interesting. 


It was written largely to 
advertise Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, yet refers to us 
but incidentally. 


This Book will be sent 
with our compliments to any 
Manufacturer or National 
Advertiser. 





& McDONALD 


and Merchandising Counselors 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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Why Chicago Is a 
Quick Market 


Nearly every form of selling effort finds 
Chicago a responsive market; a market 
where results are quick and sure. 

So sure, so dependable is this Chicago 
market that advertising managers often. won- 
der why. Surely Chicago people are not 
so different from those living elsewhere, they 
reason. 

The ‘‘reason why”’ in this instance is that 
Chicago has The Daily News. 

It sells more papers in Chicago and sub- 
urbs than any other newspaper, daily or 
Sunday, 94% of its immense circulation be- 
ing in its local territory. 

When very nearly every worth-while fam- 
ily in a city the size of Chicago reads one 
certain newspaper, the sales and advertising 
managers of big concerns have a straight, 
sure path to a quick market. 

Naturally, therefore, The Daily News dur- 
ing the six working, buying days prints more 
advertising than any other Chicago news- 
paper. 


The Chicago Daily News 


“Tt Covers Chicago” 


























that there ever was any such a 
condition as a geographical. ar- 
rangement of stove styles. 

Like many of the other limi- 
tations assumed by various indus- 
tries, the public has responded as 
if it had not itself known any- 
thing about this gigantic stove 
problem. 

The automobile man, for in- 
stance, used to think that as winter 
approached he had to go into a 
hole or get himself some other 
activity until spring sunshine 
brought out the automobile pros- 
pect. As was brought out some 
months ago in a Printers’ INK 
article, the automobile man has 
found that his prospects don’t go 
into any holes in winter time, 
and are out all the winter through, 
just as willing to be sold in a cold 
street car as in a hot one. 

This illustrates, the idea Mr. 
Curtenius had in mind in for- 
getting the geographical customer, 
as well as the “shopping” cus- 
tomer. Selling stoves, he says, is 
no different from selling type- 
writers or any other kind of mer- 
chandise—it is a matter of show- 
ing the prospect what you wish 
him to buy in such a forceful way 
that he forgets there ought to be 
any other style numbers and buys 
your leaders on the spot. 

This also illustrates the idea be- 
hind the Kalamazoo campaign 
which, if different companies were 
involved instead of different_lines 
of the same product, might be de- 
scribed as extraordinarily fierce 
competition. 


ENOUGH COMPETING STYLES LEFT TO 
KEEP BUSINESS LIVELY 


Competition, as has been shown 
in this instance, has proved a 
very healthy process, for since it 
has been competition between 
style numbers’ within a line of 
products, it has put the advertiser 
in position better to meet the com- 
petition of other lines of other 
manufacturers. 

Where. the company made its 
output in 700 styles before, it now 
makes a greater output in 200 
styles, and most of that output in 
a fourth that number or less. The 
result is that production has been 
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increased on the leaders and pro- 
duction costs reduced below the 
almost “contract-manufacturing” 
of some of the other big com- 
panies. 

This price advantage, put into 
advertising effort, is applying the 
fierce competition of style num- 
bers into a possible equally fierce 
competition of lines, or adver- 
tisers. 

The big mail-order catalogue 
houses already are using methods 
similar to those of Kalamazoo 
Stove, although combining their 
stove catalogue for the most part 
with the big general catalogue, 
and the result is apt to have a 
telling effect upon the stove in- 
dustry as a whole, as well as to 
provide a chain of merchandising 
ideas of value in other industries. 

If any advertising men think of 
the big ideas behind the Kala- 
mazoo plan of entering its own 
lines into competition with each 
other as being a local idea ap- 
plicable to stove advertising only, 
they only need to note that this 
Kalamazoo advertiser has himself 
applied this same idea to kitchen 
cabinets. The idea can be used 
in any business, particularly where 
an extended line of many style 
numbers are catalogued in the 
same book, or even in an adver- 
tisement. 

The idea can be adapted, either 
with or without color pages, the 
color feature being simply the ap- 
plication of the maximum of mod- 
ern advertising knowledge. The 
result, in the Kalamazoo cam- 
paign probably would have been 
the same, on a smaller scale, with- 
out the color. The color has sim- 
ply added force to the’ merchan- 
dising plan behind the success. 

The color pages as used in the 
Kalamazoo catalogue have not 
added much to the cost, for these 
pages have been printed separate- 
ly and bound into the balance of 
the book, each at its proper place. 
The balance of their new cata- 
logue is in black and red, the red 
being used for head lines, border 
effects and the circular-design 
slogan, “We Pay the Freight,” 
which has been used on nearly 
every page. 









Two of Our States and British 
Columbia Combine To Advertise 


Legislatures Co-jointly Appropriate $112,500 to Advertise Pacific Northwest 


N unusual advertising cam- 
paign, for its international 
aspects, will start next spring in 
magazines, newspapers, etc. of 
this country and Canada. This is 
a combination drive by two of our 
northwestern states co-jointly with 
a Canadian province to induct 
tourist travel to those regions, and 
according to present plans will ex- 
tend over two years. 

This campaign is absolutely di- 
vorced from any of the railroad 
efforts to attract 
tourists. To float it 
the state legislatures 
of Washington and 
Oregon have appro- 
priated $45,000 apiece, 
and the Canadian 
Province of British 
Columbia $22,500, the 
bulk of which joint 
appropriation will go = 
into advertising space. 

An association has 
been formed repre- 
senting these states, 
known as the Pacific 
Northwest Tourist 
Association, with a 
board of directors 
consisting of one vice- 
president and nine di- 
rectors from each of 
the three subscribers. 

The president of the 

association is the 

mayor of Victoria, B. = 
C., and the directors 
include the premier 
of British Columbia, 
the secretaries of 
state for Washington and Ore- 
gon, together with mayors, bank- 
ers and business men from the 
several communities at large. 

The association has adopted a 
symbol, consisting of a shield in 
which the three units are out- 
lined and nominated as “Our In- 
ternational Playground—The Pa- 
cific Northwest.” Last 


summer 
4 


about $4,000 was put into adver- 
tising in mediums in the com- 
paratively immediate neighbor- 
hood, and at present a campaign 
is running in four English news- 
papers in Japan and China to 
draw vacationists across the Pa- 
cific. The main campaign, how- 
ever, will break in the spring and 
will be aimed to bring the attrac- 
tions of the region home to dwell- 
ers in all corners of the continent. 

None of the directors are di- 


Vacationland! 


a country that war has not closed 
to travel—where there is awaiting resi- 
dents of the Orient everything typical 
of an ideal vacation, 


THE == = 


Great Pacific Northwest 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON AND OREGON 


Only a lunch at most intervenes between your favorite 
recreation and your hotel. 

Renew your health —lengthen your life by combining in one 
easy inexpensive trip: — 

Ge wonders of the Alps in Switzerland, the beauties of the 
English Lake district, the attractions of the Mediterranean ar.d 
the Italian Riviera and the stately fiords of Norway. 


Inquire of your local cher office for rates and write for further :nfeometer 
te Herbert Cushhert, Secretary, Pacipe Northwest Tourut Ansecanen, 1 C Sm.th 
Butlding, Seattle, U SA 


ADVERTISING APPEARING IN ENGLISH-LANGUAGE PAPERS 
IN CHINA AND JAPAN TO PROMOTE TRAVEL IN AMERICA 


rectly interested in tourist traffic. 
The campaign has been planned 
after a year of arranging and con- 
sultation solely for the purpose of 
attracting visitors to the region 
on the premise that tourist traffic 
is only a forerunner of other and 
larger development. The idea that 
prompted governmental appropri- 
ations for so exploiting the region 
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MULII PLY 


you gain the respectful hearing of 
1,000,000 prosperous buyers when 
you tell your sales story through the 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. 
These 1,000,000 buyers are earning more 
money to-day than ever before and 
SPENDING more. 


Make them spend some of it with you. 


AMERICAN 


New York Office, Chicago Office, San Francisco Office 
Circle Bldg. Hearst Bldg. Call Bldg. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








is that the best form of develop- 
ment is to get others to see what 
you have, in the way of invest- 
ment opportunities, for  settle- 
ment, as well as in scenery and 
sports. If the association is able 
to draw still greater numbers of 
travelers, twenty-five per cent of 
whom it estimates to be business 
men, it is felt that this will be the 
best means of impressing the 
world at large with the local in- 
vestment opportunities. 

Therefore, while the primary 
object is to attract tourists, this is 
only an immediate purpose for the 
larger eventual end. In making it 
an inter-state and international 
co-operative affair, it was felt that 
the region as a whole could ac- 
complish more than the separate 
communities individually in the 
several states, and that therefore 
a pooled effort would -be most 
advisable. 

In anticipation of the campaign, 
the association, through its execu- 
tive secretary, Herbert Cuthbert, 
has been taking steps to organize 
tourist travel with a view to show- 
ing each visitor as much as pos- 
sible of all that the region affords. 
It is advising tourist and travel 
agencies all over the country just 
what is coming, and an effort will 
be made to persuade the traveler 
to make a “circuit tdur,” i. e., go 
out one way and come back an- 
other. The association in its fol- 
low-up work will be absolutely 
impartial as to recommendations, 
featuring no railroad or hotel, but 
will aim simply to sell the whole 
region and its possibilities for the 
visitor. The railroads are being 
advised of the association’s plans, 
so that in their tourist advertising 
they may be able to fit in with the 
general idea. When you figure in 
the amount of railroad effort that 
will be added to the association’s 
drive, the development project as- 
sumes even greater proportions. 

One feature of its work will be 
a campaign to attract automobile 
tourists. Last year this class of 
traffic increased 100 per cent, and 
this year a slogan has been adopt- 
ed still further to increase that 
figure. Some of the advertising 
copy will play on this theme— 
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“100,000 visiting automobiles in 
1918.” -A poster stamp featuring 
the symbol on the one hand and a 
snow-capped mountain scene in 
the same border on the other has 
been printed, and is being sent out 
on mail, freight, etc. This stamp 
will be enlarged to make a card, 
an edition of 10,000 of which will 
be printed to be posted in garages 
and other automobile centres all 
over the country. 

There will be a certain amount 
of mail work, booklets, etc., con- 
tingent on the replies and inquiries 
that the newspaper and magazine 
advertising pulls. 


Chas. M. Beer With ‘“‘Success- 
ful Farming” 


Charles M. Beer, for the last several 
years advertising and sales promotion 
manager for the Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Company, Rockford,  IIl., 
wil! hereafter devote all of his time to 


‘the merchandising and sales bureau of 


the advertising department of Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. 


F. M. Bailey Now in Chicago 

F. M. Bailey, formerly located in 
Cleveland, representing the Modern 
Hospital, of St. Louis, is now located at 
the Chicago office. His work will keep 
him in his old territory with the addi- 
tion of working in connection with the 
Chicago office. 


In New York Mail-Order 
Work 
James L. McCabe, formerly with 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, as 
advertising manager of the dry-goods, 
automobile and bicycle departments, is 
now with the Charles William Stores, 
New York. 


Joins McJunkin Agency 


H. S. McCauley, 
Chicago Examiner reportorial staff, is 
now in the copy department of the 
McJunkin Advertising Company. He 
has worked extensively on newspapers 
in the West and on the Pacific Coast. 


formerly of_ the 


On Staff of Collin Armstrong, 
Inc. 


Miss R. L. Wilson, formerly with the 
Thompson Company, New 
York, is now on the staff of Collin 
Armstrong, Inc., of that city, as traffic 
manager. 
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“Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword” 


Los 4 
~ 






You can dominate 


Philadelphia 


at one cost by concentrating in 


| The BULLETIN 


the newspaper “nearly everybody reads” 





——-— Verne WW 



















Record, business is being done by Philadelphia 
business houses, due to the fact that 58,000 business 
places and manufacturing plants, employing about 
700,000 male and 300,000 female workers, are run- 
| ning to full capacity. 

In Philadelphia there are approximately 375,000 
separate dwellings. 


Think of the vast daily needs of the third largest 
market in the United States. 





Clothing Soaps and Toilet Articles 

Shoes Household and Kitchen Necessities 
Hosiery Furniture, Rugs, etc. 

Underwear Medicines 

Millinery and Hats Heating and Lighting 

Food and Drink Musical Instruments 


Automobiles and Accessories 


Net paid daily 366 43 Copies 
average for November ‘ a Day 


NEW YORK OFFICE WILLIAM L. McLEAN, CHICAGO ng Sen 
Dan A. Carroll Sebiaher J. E. Verree 
Tribune Building Steger Buliding 
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How a Constructive 


Magazine Dominates 


Nearly 1,000,000 Homes 


OR the advertiser’ who craves concrete facts, 
here is a record of achievement which speaks 
for itself. 

















In 1913, more than a year before the world 
became a battlefield, The People’s Home Journal 
launched a campaign to show its readers how to 
reduce the high cost of living. We urged the mak- 
ing of “Little Gardens’’ at home and the forma- 


tion of “Little Gardens’’ Clubs in schools and by 
municipal authorities. 


We did not realize that we were preaching pre- 
paredness. We did not know that thousands of 
Journal readers who responded to our practical 
appeal to save money by growing their own veg- 
etables were to be the pioneers in ‘“‘war gardening.” 
But we do know that we created tremendous reader 
confidence and responsiveness by this common sense 
effort to promote health and happiness. 


And Here Is The Proof 


In the spring of this year the Journal supplemented 
its “Little Garden” campaign by starting a crusade 
against the destruction and consequent tremendous 
waste in gardens and orchards caused by insects. 
We showed our readers that the protection of in- 
sectivorous birds was nature’s solution of this prob- 
lem—that the more birds they had in their gardens 
the better and larger would be their crops. 
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UR editors asked our readers to make their 
land Bird Sanctuaries. Our request was that 
100,000 acres be pledged for this purpose. 


Within a few months, pledges were sent us binding 


188,189 Acres as Private, 


Bird Sanctuaries 
The Bird Sanctuary Plan was 84% oversub- 
scribed. 


We had our readers’ confidence and they followed 
our constructive lead. 








What better proof could we give to show the 
JOURNAL’S influence over almost a_ million 
home people? When a magazine can influence 
its subscribers to this extent it shows that those 
subscribers read its pages and live by them. 


We are now renewing our drive for “Little Gar- 
dens” and Bird Sanctuaries and will carry on this 
great and interesting work throughout 1918. It 
is a constructive, national movement of real value 
and when the 1918 crops have been gathered we 
believe that there will be thousands of additional 
“*Little Gardens,”” hundreds of thousands of Better 
Gardens and fully half a million acres of Bird 
Sanctuaries. 


We reach over 900,000 families each month. You 
know the buying potentialities of such an audience. 
During our “Little Gardens” campaign, a small 
fortune has been spent for garden seeds alone by 
Journal readers—just one of the many essentials 
which such an army of readers needs and buys. 


-The People’s Home Journal 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
NEW YORK 
** A Magazine For Every Member of the Family’’ 
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MAGAZINE 


——~_ Announces 


Mr. Cecit W. WILSON 


As a Member of the 
New York Office 
Advertising Staff 


RALPH K. STRASSMAN 
Advertising Manage 














Will Curb Food Profiteering 


Wholesalers and manufacturers. of 
foods, now under license, may have 
their profits cut to pre-war figures, ac- 
cording to an executive order issued by 
President Wilson on November 30. Ac- 
cording to this order, Food Administra- 
tor Hoover is given power to limit the 
profits of such licensees to the average 
profits which were obtained in the same 
business and place prior to July 1, 1914. 

The order places in the hands ‘of the 
Food Administration one of its most 
powerful weapons, so far as all branches 
of industries under license are con- 
cerned, to fight against profiteering, 
and Mr. Hoover will institute investi- 
gations in several sections of the coun- 
try through the medium of the State 
food administrators. 

The baking industry, which was re- 
cently put under the licensing system 
by Presidential proclamation, is an ex- 
ample. An earlier proclamation pro- 
vided for the licensing of the indus- 
tries between producer and consumer 
involving twenty basic food commodi- 
ties. iddlemen of all kinds, flour 
mills, dealers in sugar, flour, wheat, and 
other foods are affected. 

While the order does not include 
power to so regulate the profits of re- 
tail firms doing a business of less than 
$100,000 a year, it is understood that it 
will be the policy of the Food Admin- 
istration to make public the wholesale 
prices arrived at in various districts so 
that the consumer may have full know!l- 
edge of conditions. 


Business Papers Consolidate 


The International Trade Press, Inc., 
Chicago, has purchased the Cement Era 
Publishing Company, of the same city, 
publisher of Cement Era and several 
directories and annuals. The Cement 
Era has been consolidated with the 
Cement World and: International Trade, 
both of which have been published by 
the International Press, The new pub- 

‘ion will be known as the Engineer- 
ud Cement | World. 


I. "und With Vith William J. 
Morton Co. 


I. Lund, who was with Critchfield 
& Co., of Chicago, for four years and 
with Lord & Thomas, of the same city, 
for one year, has left the latter agency 
to join the staff of the Wm. J. Morton 
Company, newspaper special represen- 
tative, in its Chicago office. 


Lehmkuhl With Air-O-Flex 


Corporation 


Charles D. Lehmkuhl, formerly with 
the Chalmers Motor Company, has been 
elected secretary and director of the 
Air-O-Flex Automobile Corporation, De- 
troit. 


Edward W. Haislip, formerly with 
the American Boy, has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit office of the 
Ethridge Association of Artists. 
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“Selling” Music to Railway 


War Board 


-Music will not become non-essential 
during war time, if the Railroads’ War 
Board in Washington is swayed by the 
advertising of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. In good-will advertis- 
ing in the newspapers headed “The Vic- 
tor’s Service to the Nation at War,” 
this company shows why it is imperative 
that the men at the front and the folks 
“back home” continue to have musical 
instruments to help them bear their 
burdens. 

“A famous general once said that the 
only enemies he ever feared entered the 
battle with a song on their lips,” reads 
the advertisement. 

“Patriotism is three parts emotion 
and music is the language of the emo- 
tions. 

“Courage is born of the heart and 
music speaks straight to the heart. 

“In times that try men’s souls, every 
force which keeps the nation’s spirit 
bright is a great and positive asset. 
Every means of combating trial with 
happiness must be carefully conserved 
and fostered. 

“A nation at war requires food for 
its soul as well as for its body. The 
morale of the fighting forces must be 
maintained. The mental and moral re- 
sources of the people must be preserved 
at their full vigor. Recreational and 
cultural activities must provide the 
needed relaxation, revive the drooping 
spirits, soften the sting of sorrow, in- 
still new ardors of bravery and deter- 
mination. The sound of laughter must 
be heard in the land. 

“TInstinctively men turn to music for 
entertainment and inspiration. Music 
speaks a tongue that all can understand, 
that nothing else can speak. It reaches 
down to the hidden springs of feeling, 
replenishes and freshens them. To the 
mysterious power of music the pulse 
responds and hopes run high. Under 
its healing influence, gloom and despair 
lose their evil grip. 

“Imagine, if you can, a nation going 
into war without the thrill of music! 
Imagine, if you can, a nation battling 
through the dark days of a prolonged 
struggle without the heartening comfort 
of music!” 


Some Electric Signs Unaffected 


The recent ruling of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration which darkened the elec- 
tric advertising signs throughout the 
country during certain hours does not 
affect illuminated * signs in localities 
where the current used is generated by 
hydro-electric plants. No coal saving 
would result from darkening the signs 
thus supplied with current. 


Crystal White Soap Account 
Goes to Potts-Turnbull 


The advertising account of the Peet 
Bros. Mfg. Co., of Kansas City, Kan., 
manufacturer of Crystal White laundry 
soap, has been placed with the Potts- 
Turnbull Advertising Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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) FARMER Crop-Reporting SERVICE 


uctec by the World-Famous 
-Xeporting Expert, B. W. Snow 


p repdrts are so accurate, so timely and so reliable that they are 
by the |. S. Government Reports for right up-to-the-minute 
| 


e ickjowledged leading authority on crop reporting. His data, 
cistsjare quoted in daily newspapers throughout the country. 
atche@ and followed in all the important trade centers. 


\. Show has been in charge of Orange Judd Farmer’s crop- 
ich ig an exclusive Orange Judd subscriber service feature—a 
tind i no other way and through no other medium. And at 
y of fhe country have B. W. Snow’s reports been of such vast 
» Judd Farmer readers, for this unequaled service brings to our 
on that is worth to them thousands and thousands of dollars. 
range Judd Farmer service is another big reason why Orange 
. IN ILLINOIS, in reader confidence, advertising prestige and 
Judd Farmer on your list for real results. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Citcutations 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
rk, N.Y Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 


10,000 Circulation in Illinois 
and Surrounding States 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


GEO. M. DICKSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
‘NATIONAL MOTOR CAR AND VEHICLE CORPORATION 


“Of thirty-two magazines received, System is one 
of four which I am sure to read regularly. It is 
one of two magazines I am sure to pass along 
to others.” 
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NUMBER CXIV in the series Pontenbe dneatiten tr tomar se Senta tee portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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Advertising to Make Credit Cus- 
tomers Pay Up 


Detroit Association of Credit Men Starts Campaign of Twenty-six Half- 
page Newspaper Advertisements to Save Their Members 
from Bad-Account Losses 


DETROIT advertising man 

hit on the idea recently of 
“selling” people on paying 
promptly. 

He took the idea to Secretary 
F. R. Hamburger of the Detroit 
Credit Men’s Association. Mr. 
Hamburger liked the idea, and a 
plan was laid’ out to sell it to the 
membership of the association. 

It was decided that it would not 
be practical for the association di- 
rectly to assume the expense of 
the campaign. The alternative 
was a subscription from the mem- 
bers. One hundred of the latter 
endorsed thegidea to the extent 
of subscriptions sufficient to run 
a half-page in one newspaper for 
six months. 

Of course, the other 300 mem- 
bers of the association, and the 
business houses not members, will 
profit equally, each in proportion 
to his credit sales,. but the 100 
who put up the money say they 
will get out of it a result that will 
amply repay the cost to them, even 
if many others do promt with no 
cost. 

Four vets have been 
run, the first one a full page and 
the other three a half-page each. 
Twenty-two other half-page ad- 
vertisements have been arranged 
for. 

So far, there have not been any 
definite statistical data prepared 
to show the results from the first 
month’s campaign, but Mr. Ham- 
burger says that the reports from 
members indicate that results al- 
ready are being felt. 

The advertising campaign is a 
“selling” campaign. The: associa- 
tion has accepted the proposition 
that it has something to sell, and 
it is advertising its goods for sale. 
“Better credit” is a highly desir- 
able possession, of which every- 


one, whether a business man buy- - 





ing merchandise or a laboring man 
buying groceries on credit, can 
well afford to make an effort to 
increase his store. 

The first advertisement, a full 
page, is headed, “This Is an Ad- 
vertisement to People Who Be- 
lieve in Fair Play.” 

“For that reason,” begins the 
copy, “it will be read by most of 
the people of Detroit. For most 
of the people of Detroit are hon- 
est. In fact, most people every- 
where are honest. 

“Did you ever think of that? 

“That if you leave a bottle of 
milk on your doorstep to-night the 
chances are about 100 to 1 ‘it will 
be there in the morning? 

“Tt is on this fact of almost 
Universal Honesty that Credit is 
based. That’s why the majority 
of Detroit business is done via 
‘charge accounts.’ 

“But here’s the rub: While 
most people are honest, most 
people also are ‘postponers.’ 

“We procrastinate. We like to 
point to the Mexican who says 
Majfiana, ‘tomorrow,’ whereas some 
of the biggest postponers who 
ever lived are right here in De- 
troit and neglecting to pay their 
bills as per agreed terms.” 


DRIVING HOME THE ARGUMENT 


Then the advertisement gets 
down to brass tacks and talks tur- 
key: 
“Why mince words about it? 
It’s a condition that confronts 
business men as a very serious 
problem. 

“Suppose you are in business. 
Jones has a charge account with 
you; it’s all right; he’s honest and 
‘good pay.’ He has hired you to 
furnish him merchandise or what- 
ever your line may be, for. a com- 
pensation, and believe me, he ex- 
pects service from you. 
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“Your bills are payable as per 
agreed terms. That’s standard 
credit practice the world over. 

“But Jones procrastinates ; while 
he expects and gets his salary reg- 
ularly, he lets your salary ‘slide’ 
till he ‘happens to think of it,’ or 
you are forced, much against your 
will, to write him about it. 

“You naturally speak of Jones’s 
poor treatment of you to your 
fellow merchants and they in turn 
pass the word along to other busi- 
ness friends. What’s the result? 

“Though Jones is ‘good credit,’ 
he loses his credit standing. Little 
by little (provided he doesn’t mend 
his ways) Jones becomes a cus- 
tomer who is not so desirable as 
formerly. None of us cares to 
work for an employer who doesn’t 
pay us. And, finally, Jones has 
been blacklisted—not so much by 
the business man as by himself.” 

The campaign is intended to be 
both an appeal and a jab. Some 
people. can be reasoned with 
through appeal to their own sense 
of fairness. Others seem to need 
more selfish logic. 

“The pay-prompt man,” says 
another piece of copy, “has a 
stiff spine. a straight-in-the-eye 
look, a solid handshake, hosts of 
friends and sound credit standing. 
Nothing worries him; his bills 
are paid and he knows they’ll stay 
paid so long as he is on the job. 

“The pay-prompt man has a 
healthy, eight-cylinder conscience, 
is free from wrinkles and bad 
dreams, and laughs like he’s hon- 
est-to-God tickled. 

“The pay-prompt man has a 
wife who doesn’t dread to call up 
and order, and who always car- 
ries her half of the responsibility 
harness. She dresses well, looks 
younger than she is, and if there 
are any kiddies around the house, 
you can bet they love both daddy 
and mamma because they’re paid 
up to the minute in smiles and 
kind words. For people who pay 
their bills, pay their debts to home 
and society with equal prompt- 
ness and good will. If you’ve 
been a ‘postponer’ on those bills 
try the better way; see how fine 
it feels and how well it pays to 
pay i 
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All of the advertisements reflect 
this double-barreled argument: 
business credit is based on prompt 
payment of bills, and business 


‘houses have a right to expect 


prompt payment; but the payer's 
own side of the argument is. not 
neglected. He profits in greater 
confidence and in greater oppor- 
tunities. The bargains, one ad- 
vertisement makes clear, are of- 
fered first to the pay-prompt man, 
and if there are any special con- 
siderations, the pay-prompt man 
gets first chance at them. It isn’t 
“first come first served,” but “best 
pay first served.” 

Most of the slow-pay tendency, 
the advertising emphasizes, is 
“procrastination,” and not inability. 
Some of the ads use the “do it 
now” psychology by asking people 
to check over the bills due or 
nearly due and clean them up and 
keep them cleaned up. 

Most of the advertisements are 
written and designé@ by an out- 
side advertising man, but Mr. 
Hamburger himself reads, revises 
and OKs every piece of copy be- 
fore it is run. 

Those members of Congress who 
doubt the power of advertising to 
reduce the cost of doing business 
—who doubt the wisdom of spend- 
ing more to make it possible to 
sell for less—ought to talk with 
Mr. Hamburger and some of 
those hundred Detroit business 
men who are paying for this ad- 
vertising campaign. They would 
find not a mere opinion, not mere- 
ly a “believe it pays,” but a con- 
viction, solid and unshakable, that 
by taking money out of their 
pockets to pay for this advertis- 
ing, they have more money in 
their pockets they can call profit 
and larger net margins to share 
with customers through reduced 
prices. 


WILL IMPROVE BUSINESS _ CONDI- 
TIONS ALL DOWN THE LINE 


It is not easy for a business 
man to go rough-shod after his 
credit customers, just because 
they happen to be procrastinating. 
It is a touchy subject, apparently, 
with a large proportion of people 
—to find fault with them because 
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For Results 


Advertisers, both national and The Plain Dealer 

local, who have used or are is the grestest 
2 HOME. newspaper 

now using the Plain Dealer, in Cleveland 

know positively that this great 

HOME newspaper brings 


results. 




















You could hardly expect any- 
thing different from a newspaper 
which has, over a period of more 
than seventy-six years, built up a 
following of thinking men and 
women,—prosperous _people,— 
who have money to spend and an 
inclination to spend it on just such 
a product as you, perhaps, have 
to sell. 


You will ‘find it to your advan- 
tage to start NOW to get ac- 
quainted with the more than 
175,000 people who read the 
daily, and the more than 200,- 
000 who read the Sunday 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Western _ , Eastern : 
Advertising Representative: Advertising Representative: 
JOHN GLASS OHN B. WOODWARD 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago imes Building, New York 
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they don’t pay promptly—and not 
many creditors have any particu- 
lar love for this hard task. 

The credit association, though, 
is an excellent mask for the busi- 
ness man for whom this advertis- 
ing campaign is talking. It can 
say anything it likes, and no read- 
er of the advertising can very well 
take it personally as coming from 
his own creditors. 

And yet this advertising does 
get under the skin particularly of 
that class of debtors who can pay 
but have been “postponers.” To 
every man behind on payments, 
the advertising goes straight home. 
He naturally assumes that the 
house or houses from which he 
buys belongs to the credit men’s 
association, and, of course, knows 
about the advertising. In fact, 
the advertising suggests to him 
that he will soon be one of the 
“blacklisted” slow-pay men if he 
doesn’t promptly become a pay- 
prompt man. So he up and pays. 

In a city the size of Detroit, 
the grocery bill alone amounts to 
several hundred thousand dollars 
a day, carried by several thousand 
grocers. The amount of credit 
business, of course, is enormous. 
On this basis, the improvement 
need be but a very little in per- 
centage to release for commercial 
use many millions of dollars. 

If working men, who in the ag- 
gregate owe vast sums, can be 
induced to be more prompt, all of 
the retailers will have available 
these vast sums as part of their 
own increased ability to pay, and 
they in turn can increase the abil- 
ity of the wholesalers to pay 
promptly and the wholesalers pay- 
ing promptly increase in the same 
way the ability of manufacturers 
to pay. In this way, this adver- 
tising campaign already is increas- 
ing the credit of every retailer, 
every wholesaler and every man- 
ufacturer located within the zone 
covered by the advertising, and 
before six months of such adver- 
tising has been completed, Detroit 
as a city will be a better place for 
manufacturers to sell goods. 

Sales also increase with prompt 
payment of bills, for the man, as 
suggested by one of the adver- 
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tisements, who is behind on his 
grocery bill, probably has a wife 
who dreads to order, and thus 
she skimps and saves and maybe 
even starves a little, to keep from 
facing the grocer. The grocer 
thus loses two ways. If he can 
keep his customers paid up, they 
buy more freely. Viewed from 
the standpoint of aggregate sales, 
which, of course, is in a measure 
the viewpoint of the credit men’s 
associations, this phase of the 
campaign alone will many times 
more than pay the whole cost. 
The campaign is expected to make 
better customers as well as more 
profitable customers. 


A. B. C. to Hold Special 
Meeting 


A special meeting of the membership 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
will be held at the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, on December 14. The following 
matters will be considered at the meet-, 
ing: The publicity by-law; a working 
arrangement by which the Association 
of National Advertisers will lend its 
support to and endorse the work of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
report and recommendation of the rate 
equalization committee, which was ap- 
pointed and convened in accordance 
with the resolutions of the convention 
held in June, 1917. 


“Blighty” Shirts Announced to 
Trade 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., of Troy, N. Y., 


announced a new line of shirts 
to the trade. It will be marketed un- 
der the name of “Blighty,” and is de- 
scribed as “the new shirt with the mili- 
tary touch.’ 

“ ‘Blighty’ is meeting with instant 
success for civilian wear because it gives 
that military touch which shows re- 
spect to the service without trying to 
impersonate the enlisted man,”’ the com- 
pany says. ‘“‘The genuine khaki-colored 
ground gives the military touch—the as- 


have 


sorted ‘color stripe’ patterns make it 

distinctly civilian.’’ 

Philadelphia Business Press 
Protests 


The Philadelphia Trade Press Club, 
at a meeting held last week, passed reso- 
lutions petitioning Congress to amend 
the Federal War Revenue Act “so as to 
eliminate that portion dealing with 
second-class postage, and to deal with 
second-class postage as a question of 
service rather than for War Revenue, 
making the charge commensurate with 
the service at a uniform rate for all 
parts of the United States.” 
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The Leader 


The New York Times, 
in November, 1917, led 


all New York moming and 





evening newspapers in 
advertising, publishing 
485 pages (1,149,134 


agate lines). 


In 11 months of 1917 the New York 
Times published | 1,382,578 agate lines 
of advertising, 921,047 lines more than 
in the corresponding period of 1916. | 
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The War 


1s developing thousands of responsibilities. 


You red-blooded 
Americans who hope 
for the success of our 
boys abroad can make 
that success surer and 
sooner, if you’ll help 
as well as hope. 


The need today is for 
more production. For 
speed instead of speeches. 
Instead of flag-waving— 
extra effort in business is 
needed if we are to win 
this war. 


An urgent need for more 
executives 


The man on the firing 
line must get what he 
wants when he wants it. 
It’s up to you business 
men who are the real 
power to deliver the 


knockout to autocracy. 


The 


more __ personal 


The need of the hour is for better executives. 


power you develop, the 
quicker the cumulative 
effect will be felt across 
the seas. We must turn 
to the big job that is be- 
fore us. ~ 


In the field of business as 
well as in the fight for freedom, 
fitness, and fitness alone will 
win. 

Prepare for greater 
responsibility 

Are you prepared to assume 
greater business responsibility ? 
Have you the mental equip- 
ment to step into the position 
ahead of you and hold it sat- 
isfactorily? If opportunity 
beckoned today to _ higher 
achievement—could you  an- 
swer “ready?” 

The men who have gone 
ahead are the men who have 
looked ahead. While filling 
one position they were fitting 
themselves for the one higher 
up. 

Business is a science, requir- 
ing the highest organizing and 
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executive ability. A thoro 
comprehension of its underlying 
principles is as vital for success 
as special study and training are 
needed to qualify men for pro- 
fessions. 

Training necessary for business 

growth 

The Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute offers you 
the training for bigger business 
achievement. It is a concrete, 
usable presentation of the 
science of business in the most 
interesting and easily assimi- 
lated form. 

It covers all the important 
subjects in business and covers 
them in a consecutive, practical 
way. Its aim is to impart busi- 
ness information in such a man- 
ner that it will be quickly ab- 
sorbed and clearly understood. 

Hundreds of letters of ap- 
preciation have come to us from 
men who have enrolled for the 
Modern Business Course and 
Service, and improved their 
business condition by practical 
application of its doctrines. 

The kind of men enrolled 

Presidents of big corpora- 
tions are enrolled for this 
Course and Service along with 
ambitious young men in their 
employ. 

Among the 65,000 sub- 
scribers are such men as A. 


T. Hardin, Vice-President of 


the New York Central Lines; 
E. R. Behrend, President of 
the Hammermill Paper Co.; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Co.; Wil- 
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liam C. D’Arcy, President of 
the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co.—and scores 
of others equally prominent. 


Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing 
are represented in the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 

This Council consists of 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National: City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, 
head of the United States Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist, and 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean 
of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


.Get further information 


Learn how your mental and finan- 
cial business growth can be assured. 
A careful reading of our 112-page 
book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” 
sent you free, will repay you many 
times over. Every man with either 
a business or a career to guide to 
bigger, surer success, should read 
this book. 


Simply fill out and send the 
coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
6 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me ‘‘FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS’’—Free 


Business ’ 
PORE hie hob vieisiae eee nite. cee eae 


Business 
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Resourcefulness 


ESOURCEFULNESS is an ac- 
quired talent—not a natural en- 
dowment. Musicians and poets may 
be born, but Resourcefulness comes 
only after meetin}, and mastering a 
variety of problems. 





An advertisin?, concern may be re- 
sourceful, not alone because of the 
cleverness of its members and the 
sparkle of their ideas, but because 
of the range of their experience and 
the sanity of those ideas, based upon 
the lessons of the past. 


Critchfield & Company is a resource- 
ful ajency—youn3in spirit, energetic 
in action, fertile in ideas and, beyond 
these things, favored in being, able 
to compare the suppestions of today 
with the tests of yesterday. 


Scores of successful advertisers are 
profiting, from this safe kind of 
Resourcefulness. May we look into 
your proposition? 


Write for booklet, “The Efficient 
Simplicity of a Great Service” 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Breoks Building, Chicago 


New York Boston Minneapolis Detroit 
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is not enough nowadays sim- 
ply to issue a very handsome 
catalogue, reproduce its cover in 
a corner of an advertisement, and 
offer to send “this handsome book 
on request.” 

America overdoes. It is char- 
acteristic of her to ride a suc- 
cessful hobby to death. The 
merry game of “follow the lead- 
er” makes it imperative to create 
new and constantly better meth- 
ods of approach, in rapid suc- 
cession. 

Almost every advertiser issues 
a catalogue. Quite often he puts 
out two or three, to say nothing 
of important novelty brochures 
and booklets. The market is 
glutted and surfeited with really 
fine advertising literature. 

A quality test was recently 
made by the writer. He sent for 
fifty catalogues, of a widely di- 
verging character. They were ex- 
P) cellent examples of printing, bind- 
ing, designing and typography. At 
least sixty per cent of them were 
imposingly handsome. Some must 
have cost no less than a dollar 
each as they came from the press 
—and they were presented free, 
with the compliments of the firm. 

It becomes, then, a matter of 
the survival of the fittest. Peo- 
ple will not send for all of these 
catalogues. There will be twenty, 
perhaps, along similar lines. Who 
is to come out ahead? Whose 
literature will be in greatest de- 
mand? How may public interest 
be whetted? 

First off, it must be appre- 
ciated that wide circulation of a 
4 catalogue is of the greatest pos- 
% sible importance to any house. Its 
influence is at all times profound- 
ly intimate. Advertising is often 
the “stump speech” of business; a 
catalogue is the salesman. It gets 
right down to homely facts and 
figures. It brings the product and 
the store into your home and 
- mine. 








“Send for Catalogue! ” 


Whetting the Appetite for Silent Salesmen Between Covers—Curiosity as 
a Moving Factor 


To stimulate its various tinned 
6 


dainties, a western packing house 
issued, cook books for nearly as 
many years as it had been in busi- 
ness. They were well-ordered 
cook books, wisely compiled. In- 
terest in them began: to lag. Large 
editions lapped over from one 
season to the next. Requests 
ceased. 

Then a very famous expert, a 
lady known as a creator of new 
and delicious recipes, was _ per- 
suaded to take personal charge of 
the new cook book. In advertis- 
ing it, liberal publicity was given 
to her name and her portrait, and 
her long record as an authority. 
The demand for this book was 
without precedent. Nine editions 
were printed, 

But a dozen other firms tried 
the same experiment with sur- 
prising promptness, and soon this 
novelty wore off. Not even the 
magic of a name could revive the 
cook book appeal. It was only 
another case of “overdoing it.” 

Our packing-house friends were 
experienced enough to realize, 
however, that a cook book, in 
some form, was the best advertis- 
ing they could employ. 

“We: have exhausted the 
stunts,” one member of the or- 
ganization frankly explained to 
a competitor, “there’s nothing else 
to do!” 

But there was. 


NEW LIFE IN AN OLD APPEAL 


A young woman, not affiliated 
with the advertising department 
at all, was the genius who saved 
the situation. She conceived the 
idea of printing a sort of “loose- 
leaf” cook book. The covers and 
initial pages were sent out, with 
a statement to the effect that 
twice each month new and up-to- 
the-minute additions would be 
posted. In this way, a housewife 
could be sure of having the very 
latest recipes. The cook book 
would be constantly revitalized 
and modernized. Recipes pecu- 
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liarly adapted to seasons and 
events would be printed. And 
there would be blank spaces for 
recipes to be written in which the 
housewife ‘herself might discover 
and wish to retain. 

There is something new under 
the sun, but ideas are not of sur- 
face growth. You must go down 
deep for them. There was some- 
thing at once unusual and attrac- 
tive in the thought of a loose-leaf 
cook book, and the demand is un- 
flagging up to the present mo- 
ment. 

It may be safely stated that this 
appears to be an age of eagerness 
for learning. Any suggestion that 
catalogues are instructive, educa- 
tional and filled with substantial 
“show-how” meat, means instant 
popularity. A popular soap has 
issued many booklets, but the lat- 
est and certainly the most sought, 
devotes fifty per cent of its total 
space to illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the very latest in hair 
arrangement. A competent Fifth 
Avenue hair dresser and creator 
of voguish coiffures assisted in 
the preparation of this matter, 
and it could be used to’ advantage 
by any woman. Hair must be in 
good condition to adapt itself to 
stylish manipulation, and the pur- 
pose of the brochure was, there- 
fore, a quite logical one. It will 
be seen that the successful cata- 
logue or booklet is the one which 
rather unselfishly gives up a por- 
tion of its space to helpful, educa- 
tional data. 


HISTORY, WELL TOLD, GETS A 
HEARING 


Not long since, the General 
Electric Company, in behalf of its 
lighting department, produced a 
formidable catalogue. It was a 
History of Street Lighting, from 
the first primitive “flares” and 
torches of the olden days to mod- 
ern equipment of the most pro- 
gressive type. Every phase of 
street illumination was discussed, 
explained and illustrated. No 


person interested in the subject 
could afford to be without that 
book, 

In a like manner, a shoe manu- 
facturer who has always adver- 
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tised extensively, put out a hand- 
some catalogue containing not 
alone pictures of shoes, highly re- 
touched, but an illustrated chron-_ 
icle of footgear from the sandal 
of the early Egyptian on down. 

“Send for catalogue” has 
ceased to be the slogan. It is the 
popular custom to give some very 
definite reason why the public 
should send for such books and 
proudly to state the virtues of the 
edition. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, with a highly efficient 
advertising department of its 
own, and a diligent agency, is- 
sues not one catalogue but dozens 
upon dozens of them, for as many 
remarkable lines. | Competition 
has inspired the Goodrich com- 
pany to plan these catalogues 
with shrewd foresight. Car own- 
ers, for example, have been sur- 
feited with books and leaflets and 
folders concerning tires. The 
story is an oft-told one. It re- 
mained for the Goodrich pub- 
licity department to issue a series 
of small leaflets on “The Care of 
Tires.” Each leaflet pictured some 
well-known tire complaint and 
then proceeded to tell the auto- 
mobilist how these dangers could 
be avoided. With dealer and 
consumer alike these little leaf- 
lets were in great demand. They 
constituted a form of advertising 
that is not thrown away. 

When manufacturers complain 
that catalogues have gone out of 
fashion and that little interest is 
shown in them, you will find that 
the very first rules of the game 
have been overlooked. Two or 
three hundred pages of wood-cut 
facsimile of goods, plus tight, 
sordid boxes of descriptive text, 
prices, etc., constitute the cata- 
logue that really has gone out of 
favor. There must be something 
more if the public is expected to 
sit down and write for it. 


A CURIOSITY AROUSER OF THE COMP- 
TOMETER PEOPLE 


A very excellent example of the 
new .catalogue idea is expressed 
in the invitation extended by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of the Comp- 
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tometer. This concern has pub- 
lished a booklet explaining its 
product. But the name of the 
booklet is “Better Methods of Ac- 
counting.” There is no sugges- 
tion of comptometers. The title 
is a direct appeal to men and or- 
ganizations eager for office effi- 
ciency. If there is a better meth- 
od of accounting we want to 
know about it. In one short line, 
Felt & Tarrant whet the public 
appetite for knowledge. Curi- 
osity is aroused. 

Just before MHallowe’en, the 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, maker of paper and box 
novelties, could scarcely meet the 
demand for its special Hallowe’en 
catalogue. Although a nominal 
charge was made for it, the edi- 
tions were printed in rapid suc- 
cession. But the Dennison book 
—and this applies to all the clever 
catalogues the firm issues—was 
something more than a pretty 
demonstration of the goods. 
There were pictures of tables, ap- 
propriately dressed, and _ there 
were descriptions of new Hal- 
lowe’en games and other infor- 
mation of a singularly valuable 
character. The reader found it 
worth its weight in gold; yet on 
every page the Dennison message 
was carried. 


WOMEN ARE ALWAYS INTERESTED 
IN TALK LIKE THIS 


Chas. W. Breneman & Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, have in an in- 
credibly short time put window 
shades on the advertising map. 
And they issue a successful cata- 
logue. The latter was not always 
the case. They went through a 
period of uncertainty and doubt. 
Then came a little, obvious 
“hook” upon which to hang their 
problem. A small sample of Bren- 
lin shades was enclosed with 
every catalogue, and women were 
told how to care for shades. 
Listen to this: “Write for the 
Brenlin Book to-day. It shows 
an actual sample of this Brenlin 
unfilled shade material and gives 
many artistic window  treat- 
ments.” Get that last line—the 
helpful note is sounded once 


again. 
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You'll find the big successes re- 
sorting to this wise system of 
helping the other fellow. It’s a 
species of give-and-take publicity 
that never fails. 

The Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, a generous advertiser, con- 
cludes its page with some such 
paragraph as the following: 

“We have prepared a portfolio 
for almost every class of busi- 
ness. Each one contains samples 
of Hammermill Bond in all its 
colors and finishes, together with 
valuable suggestions as to labor- 
and time-saving office forms. Let 
us send you the portfolio that ap- 
plies to your business. It will cost 
you nothing.” 

Any business man will be in- 
clined to believe that he must 
send for such a portfolio. It 
would be a mistake to miss the 
opportunity. 

The Winchester catalogue is 
advertised as “an encyclopedia on 
shot-guns, rifles and ammunition. 
Every hunter should have one.” 
A lure in those few words, eh? 
And the catalogue lives up to ex- 
pectations. To own it is to know 
every necessary fact on the sub- 
ject. 

The Brown Shoe Company, 
after considerable experimenting 
in the kind of catalogue that 
would appeal to mothers and be 
sought by them, settled upon a 
book that was, first of all, a sub- 
stantial, finely conceived treatise 
on a very vital topic. And here is 
how the company tells you of it: 

“Write to-day for this book. 
‘Training the Growing: Foot’ is 
an illustrated book that shows 
how easily children’s feet may be 
ruined for life.” 

Gargoyle Oils are boosted still 
higher into popular favor by a 
catalogue or booklet published 
more in behalf of the reader than 
the product. Dealers say they 
can’t keep them in stock so great 
is the demand. Ten or twelve 
pages are given over to descrip- 
tions of engine ills and the reme- 
dies thereof. And those pages 
give the very highest form of se- 
cret delight to the automobile 
owner, who imagines that his car 
has all of the fifty-seven varieties 
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PRINTERS’: INK 


WO vital points 
in advertising 
abroad are— 
Copy correctly 
interpreted to conditions 
in foreign local markets; and 
accurate translations. This 


organization is the best 


equipped in the country to 
render this service. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK 
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CONTESTS AND CONTESTS 


The Audit Bureau credits Successful Farming with a certain number of subscriptions 
secured by those who have entered some contest. The percentage is comparatively 
small. Advertisers who make a close analysis of circulation value will wish to 
supplement this general information as supplied by the Audit Bureau. 
































They will want to know specifically whether or not we use certain contest methods 
and exactly how this small percentage of so-called contest subscriptions to Success: 
ful Farming was secured. 


NO BEAUTY CONTESTS. No subscriptions to Successful Farming are secured 
by beauty or popularity contests or any similar contests which involve the element 
of voting by means of coupons representing subscriptions or sales and in which the 
contestant’s friends may influence the result by purchasing large blocks of subscrip- 
tions or single copies for no other purpose than to use the coupons in this voting 
contest. 


NO STREET SALES CONTESTS. Successful Farming does not offer cash or 
other prizes to boys or others for the purpose of increasing their efforts to sell indi- 
vidual copies of Successful Farming on the streets or in offices in cities and towns. / 


NO PICTURE PUZZLE CONTESTS. Successful Farming does not attempt to 
secure any subscriptions through the offer of prizes in picture puzzle contests where 
contestants must send subscriptions to entitle them to guess as to the best names for 
each of a number of pictures. 


NO UNPAID CONTESTANTS. Successful Farming does not secure any subscrip- 
tions through contests of any kind in which the reward for service is limited to a 
few persons who win the grand prizes or where only a nominal commission of ten 
per cent. or so is paid to the non- winning contestants. 


In every case where “Successful Farming offers a grand prize or a number of grand 
prizes for special effort, we endeavor to remove the gambling element by paying a 
reasonable commission in cash or merchandise to each person who sends us sub- 
scriptions. The grand prizes of a pony or a tractor or an automobile or a motorcycle 
or a piano or purebred live stock are rewards for extra effort on the part of those 
who would in most cases send a certain number of subscriptions to Successful 
Farming without regard to the contest. It is simply the application of the bonus or 
extra inducement system used by insurance companies og other sales organizations 
to promote interest and enthusiasm and extra effort. 





PERCENTAGE BY EACH METHOD 


66.% No. 1—Direct Mail .1% No. 4—Newsstands 
32.49% No. 2—Local Agents 0% No. 5—Canvassers 
17 No. 3—Clubbing A% No. 6—Subscription Agencies 


01% No. 7—Bulk 
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STRINGENT RULES 


Those who try for these grand prizes are subject to very stringent rules. They are 
instructed not to send subscriptions taken in a town or city without giving us full 
information to show that the subscriber either owns and operates a farm or has 
some real reason tor being definitely interested in a farm paper. They are not per- 
mitted to count any gift subscription. They are not permitted to give the subscriber 
any part of their cash or merchandise commission. Each subscriber must pay for 
his own paper. They are not permitted to sell Successful Farming in a club with 
any other publication. Anyone connected with a subscription agency, news agency, 
publisher or professional subscription agent is barred by our rules from competing 
for a grand prize. All of the rules are so framed as to confine grand’ prizes to 
actual subscribers to Successful Farming and their friends who are in sympathy 
with our idea of building a great farm paper editorially and of increasing its 
influence among the people who can profit by it. 


90% ARE ONLY NOMINAL CONTESTANTS. Our records indicate that for 
the twelve months ending June 30th, 1917, 23,682 local agents or subscribers were 
registered as competing for some of our grand prizes. They are a part of our 
subscription sales force selling our product in our way. They receive pay in cash 
or merchandise for their efforts and interest in Successful Farming. From them 
we received 85,800 subscriptions. 


. 


More than ninety per cent. of these registered contestants sent one or more sub- 
scriptions but less than $5.00 worth. They evidently confined their solicitations to 
their immediate neighborhood and friends. This is reasonable evidence that the 
contest element involved in the offering of a grand prize or special reward to those 
who secured the most subscriptions is only incidental to the work they would have 
done for us in any case. 


It would hardly be practical for the Audit Bureau to make separate reports on these 
different methods. ttt is therefore proper and correct for them to label all subscrip- 
tions secured by persons who have. entered a contest as “contest subscriptions,” but 
in the case of Successful Farming it would be equally correct and equally true if 
these subscriptions were credited to local agents or subscriber agents. 


We shall be pleased to give to any interested advertiser or advertising agency any 
more specific details that may tend to give them a more definite idea of the actual 
subscription value of that part of our more than 800,000 subscription list, which the 
Audit Bureau classes as ‘‘contest subscriptions’. If we were not sure that these 
subscribers would make a good showing for themselves under any test, this method 
would be eliminated from our subscription plan. 


E. T. Meredith Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES IOWA 
CHICAGO OFFICE: , Member _ NEW YORK OFFICE:. 


1119 Advertising Bldg. A. B. C. 1 Madison Avenue 
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of engine complaint. There are 
bully good pictures of parts, too, 
and diagrams and sectional views, 
all dear to the heart of the ama- 
teur motorist. He may work the 
problems out for himself and dis- 
cover just why these things have 
taken place. The Gargoyle cata- 
logue is quite the most liberal and 
unselfish piece of advertising lit- 
erature we have seen in many a 
moon. What of Gargoyle prod- 
ucts? Never fear—they are on 
display, but the camouflage is as 
clever as any measure of it you 
may find on the battle front. 

The Alpha Portland Cement 
Company has gone a step further 
in catalogue printing than even 
the most progressive manufac- 
turer. A book’ directed to the 
farmer gives him neat plans and 
specifications for the actual build- 
ing of everything from a silo to 
a chicken house. These _ blue- 
prints are of an intensely practi- 
cal character. They may be fol- 
lowed in every detail and are the 
expert work of an_ architect, 
called in for the purpose. 

From all of which it may be 
seen that people can be literally 
made to send for catalogues. The 
recipe is not a mixture of Mys- 
tery, Intrigue and the Black Arts. 
You put in that catalogue prac- 
tical information of a helpful sort 
and then tell the public you’ve 
done so. Quite simple, isn’t it? 


Time by the Forelock 


of the Advertis- 


Takes 


At the convention 
ing Film Producers’ Association, now 
the Screen Advertisers’ Association of 
the World, held at Cincinnati on No- 
vember 23 and 24, plans were laid to 
bring the 1919 convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
to Cincinnati, and to hold the con- 
vention of the screen advertisers there 
at the same time. 

The gathering had as its chief pur- 
pose the adoption of new by-laws and 
a new constitution, making the work of 
the organization broader and_ putting 
it in closer touch with advertising in- 
terests in general. The association has 
for some time been affiliated with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and P. S. Florea, national sec- 
retary of the latter organization, was 
one of the principal speakers, making 
an address discussing the broad prin- 
ciples of advertising, and _ giving 
straightforward advice on the conduct 
of campaigns on behalf of moving-pic- 
ture films. He warned the producers 


INK 


of the temptations and danger of exag- 
geration, but declared that the public 
can be made to respond heavily to the 
right kind of advertising on behalf of 
photo-plays. 

Several pictures of unusual interest 
were shown to those attending the con- 
vention, including three reels of scenes 
at the St. Louis convention of the A. A. 
C. of W. 

Officers were elected as_ follows: 
President, Jos. Brant, New York, gen- 
eral manager Universal Film Co.; first 
vice-president, R. R. Hollister, Dayton, 
O.; second vice-president, Tyre Ford, 
San Francisco; secretary, W. A. Har. 
ris, Cincinnati; treasurer, W. F. Herz- 
berg, Chicago. 

The next convention will be held in 
July, 1918, at San Francisco, at the 
same time as that of the A. A. C. of W. 


Leads All the Rest 


CaSAcaRTER, S. A. 
MAQUINARIA Y APEROS 
PARA LA AGRICULTURA 
Haspana, November 19, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are enclosing herewith money or- 
der for $2.00 for a year’s subscription 
to Printers’ INK, to begin at the expi- 
ration of our present subscription. 

The writer is pleased to say that of 
all periodicals we receive, there is none 
that has given us so much value in the 
way of practical advice as Printers’ 
Ink. It is one paper that I always 
look forward to, especially when I have 
any advertising troubles. I now con- 
template starting a house-organ, and 
would like to have you inform me 
wherein I can get information that will 
help me in developing my plan. I 
read in an advertisement in your No- 
vember Ist issue that the only text- 
book on the subject of house-organs 
has been written by Geo. F. Wilson. I 
will appreciate your telling me where 
I can get a copy of this book. 

Our line is agricultural implements, 
and we want to publish a magazine 
which will be distributed free among 
the farmers. Our principal problem is 
that the magazine must be written in 
Spanish. Any information or advice 
that you may be able to give us will 
be greatly appreciated. 

M. A. MACBEATH, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


St. Louis Drive for 1200 Navy 
Recruits 


W. H. Brill, of St. Paul, an ex-war 
correspondent, and advertising man, has 
been placed in charge of the publicity 
of the St. Louis Citizens’ Navy Re- 
cruiting Committee, which is pledged 
to secure 1,200 recruits before Decem- 
ber 15th. 


Harbaugh Joins Kastor Agency 


S. J. Harbaugh, reently with the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has joined the selling depart- 
ment of the St. Louis office of H. W. 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Company. 
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Two Splendid Investments 


O OWN a Liberty Bond is evidence of good 
citizenship and good business judgment. The 
better yourbusiness judgment the more Liberty 
Bonds you will own. To place your surplus on a 
Liberty Bond Basis put your business stationery 
on the basis of 


WORTHMORE BOND 


It isstandard value—safe, conservative, dignified. 
Among financial and commercial leaders it passes 
at its face value—a criterion of stability and worth. 
In substance, body, texture, color, formation and 
feel it commands respect and inspires confidence. 
Even its crackle has a business-like sound. 


If you would increase your holdings of 
Liberty Bonds begin the new year with 


WORTH MORE BOND 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 


BAY STATE DIVISION—Boston 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—Baltimore 


New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. 
Chicago Office—Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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BIG RUNS—Where ] 


IG RUNS of printed matter—runs 
of half a million up—you usually 
look upon as an ‘‘out of town job,’’ with ‘ 
consequent delays and vexations. 


We are 15 minutes from down town { 
New York and operate a plant that has 

the equipment, the skilled labor, and 

the delivery facilities to turn out your 

work as you want it and when you 

want it. 


We are equipped to handle your big runs 
from long distance points with the same 
efficiency characteristic of business de- 
livered locally. 


Ask for a copy of our book ‘‘Big Runs.”’ 
It tells how to put your printer ‘‘just 
next door.’’ Glad to send it on request. 
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New York 


Thetiyonie Evening Telegram 


SUPREMACY 
in Automobile Advertising. 


First Choice of all 1917 evening 
newspaper show numbers. 


Led All!—Printed in a_singte 
issue, 30,259 agate lines—a 
big lead over second evening 
newspaper. 








Preference Show—345 automo- 
bile advertisers were repre- 
sented in one smashing big 
number. 


Leadership Year Round,—Tne 
fact the New York Evening 
Telegram regularly prints 
most Automobile advertising 
is convincing proof that the 
Evening Telegram reaches, to 
a greater extent, those who 
can afford Automobiles than 
does any other New York 
evening newspaper, 


Act Now! — Automobile, Parts 
and Accessory Manufacturers 
are requested to make early 
space reservations for_ the 
big 1918 Show Issue—Janu- 
ary 7th, 1918. It’s going to 

a hummer. Rate—daily, 

; daily and Sunday com- 
bination, 45c. Circulation 
over one-half million, 











Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 
Publisher’s Representatives 


New York Chicago 
| Kansas City Detroit Atlanta 















































Lengthening the Time of a Seasonal 
Demand : 


A Manufacturer Who 


Branched Out Into an Entirely 


New Field to 


Find a Side-Line Profit 


ANY a manufacturer has 

around his plant a number 
of by-products, some of them 
profitable, others apparently step- 
children for. whom it is difficult to 
find a place. Sometimes he spends 
a lot of time worrying over these 
incidentals to his main business. 
There was'a day when, as in the 
case of Armour & Co., gold mines 
in the shape of this “waste” were 
thrown away on dump heaps, or 
jobbed off for what the other fel- 
low asked to cart them away. 
Nowadays, one of the functions 
of advertisers is to find profit- 
able outlets for such 
by-products. 

Teco pancake flour 
and Teco buckwheat 
flour are the outcome 
of one manufactur- 
er’s determination to 
make a dubious by- 
product pay its board 
in his plant. The 
makers of these pack- 
aged pancake flours 
are not and were not 
millers, anxious to 
brand and market a 
trade-marked line of 
cereals. The Eken- 
berg Company, of 
Cortland, N. Y., has 
for many years man- 
ufactured powdered 
milk, which it sells to 
bakers, confectioners 
and hotels. While it 
purchases whole milk 
to make this product, 


Economy with a big “*E.”” 
unde¢-nourishment 
you, and every member of your family, we// and economically fed. 


Now, as to TE take 


“Te ilk Book.** 
y/ believe that your 
FC O pene ar agl wallend 
- Ic i 
LE SI con fas ad 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
w pes Sates way, “Te the rey lw way, the cook, 


wanted to go into the stock busi- 
ness as well, it might have utilized 
this buttermilk in raising hogs. It 
did not, but eventually it found a 
way to get rid of its buttermilk. 

Those who know, appreciate 
that one of the principal ingre- 
dients of the old-fashioned flap- 
jack was sour milk, often butter- 
milk. Butter-making time was 
usually a portent of flapjacks for 
breakfast or supper. 

With the facilities for powder- 
ing milk its main business, it oc- 
curred to the company that a 
pancake flour already mixed with 








- Your Country needs you 
—well and economically fed. 


Yes, Mrs. Mother and Mrs. Housewife—this 1s th year for food-stuft 


But it 1§ above all things #or the year for 
For, truly, as rtever before, your Country does need 


Mrs Ida C Batley Allen 
has just Chaaloiad her new 
‘economy Buttermi 


of pancake-making 
for fea 





the chief demand for 
some reason or other 
is for powdered skim 
milk, not whole milk. 

Therefore, it has 
used the cream sepa- 
rated from this milk 
for butter, and this 
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left a further by- 
product, buttermilk. 
If the company had 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BUTTERMILK FORMULA IS 
EMPHASIZED IN ALL THE COPY 
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buttermilk to which the user had 
simply to add water, should pos- 
sess sufficient novelty to take care 
of this buttermilk by-product. 
Being a manufacturer, also, of 
malted milk, it conceived the idea 
of malting this buttermilk as an 
added talking point because of the 
growing popularity of malted milk. 
Therefore, about six years ago it 
started to malt and powder its 
buttermilk and to put out a pack- 
aged pancake flour under the trade 
name, Teco, with powdered but- 
termilk as an ingredient. 

This flour was first tried out 
in the local market. Soon after- 
wards a national advertising cam- 
paign was started, and this ad- 
vertising has continued ever since. 
To-day it is appearing in full 
pages in a list of women’s maga- 
zines, as well as on car cards in 
the New York subway and ele- 
vated systems, and in many 
Greater New York surface lines. 
Its makers to-day claim second 
place in sales for pancake flours 
in the country, handing first place 
to the only other nationally ad- 
vertised pancake flour on the mar- 
ket. 

The advertising has enabled it 
to do several important things. 
First and foremost, of course, it 
has made it possible to dispose 
of a by-product that formerly 
constituted a problem, at a profit, 
by opening up a market for a 
product in which this by-product 
is an important incidental. The 
company attributes much of such 
success as it has enjoyed to the 
line insistently featured in all its 
copy—“The Buttermilk Does It 
(it’s in the flour).” The very 
novelty of the idea possibly has 
furnished a talking point of con- 
sumer value in addition to the 
actual advantage the use of but- 
termilk carries. It is significant 
that since this point has been 
played up, Teco’s chief competitor 
has included powdered milk in its 
formula, and advertises the fact. 

When we speak of national 
competition, we are differentiat- 
ing between the manufacturer 
who makes the country his field, 
and the host of local brands that 
the advertiser has to contend with. 
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A local jobber or miller usually 
has his own brand of pancake 
flour with a good local trade hold, 
and it is into such, a field that 
Teco has to make a way through 
advertising. The company, selling 
through manufacturers’ agents, has 
no sales force of its own, and 
relies exclusively on the jobber to 
handle its retail business. It has, 
however, a large staff of women 
demonstrators who carry on the 
old-fashioned demonstration of 
Teco cooking possibilities in de- 
partment stores, retail grocery 
stores, and at church sociables, 
county fairs, etc. 

The pancake flour market has 
hitherto been a most _ seasonal 
proposition because the appetite 
appeal for pancakes, supposedly 
a heavy dish, has practically con- 
fined it to the winter months. The 
Teco copy has been aimed to take 
the sting out of this superstition 
by emphasizing in its booklets and 
text that pancakes cooked prop- 
erly need not be heavy, and are 
good eating whatever height or 
depth the thermometer records. 

It has further sought to extend 
the season by advertising the flour 
during the summer months in the 
outdoor magazines, because flap- 
jacks usually associate themselves 
with the camper’s and cruiser’s 
menu. How far the advertising 
has been able to bring this to pass 
cannot, of course, be stated defi- 
nitely. The company, however, has 
been able to pull its fall delivery 
dates down from November to 
August. That is, selling pancake 
flour has hitherto been a deferred 
delivery proposition. The sales 
drive for orders started in the 
snring for deliveries in the fall. 
This was not because the manu- 
facture was contingent on harvests, 
but because the pancake “season,” 
as the sausage season, habitually 
opened with cold weather. The 
company’s copy, as stated, has en- 
abled it to advance the season 
proper by at least two and a half 
months, while it has at the same 
time developed, if not a large, at 
least a constant summer business. 
By extending the winter into the 
spring it hopes to make the de- 
mand a year-round affair. 
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Explosives Restrictions Will Lead 
to Greater Selling Effort 


Government’s Ban Has Reference to Alien Enemies Only—The du Pont 
Company Will Advertise Farm Explosives More 
Extensively Than Ever Before 


HATEVER your business, 
and however secure it may 

seem from war’s inroads, you 
never can tell what devious ways 
of approach there are open to 
it, or how soon it will be up 
against a new condition directly or 
indirectly due to the conflict. All 
of these temporary war experi- 
ences are not calamitous, however, 
by any manner of means, and 
some of them, as has been shown 
in Printers’ INK time and again, 
lead to permanent improvements 
in the way of doing things. 

Recently the Government placed 
some rather severe restrictions on 
the distribution and use of ex- 
plosives. On the face of the bald 
announcement it would seem that 
the advertising efforts of the past 
few years to promote “farming by 
the aid of dynamite,” must go 
for naught, or at least be post- 
poned until after the war. With- 
out the powder, old stumps in the 
back lot could no longer be blown 
to pieces; the gospel.of “sub- 
soiling” would not,be effective and 
irrigation ditches on the farm 
would have to be made with the 
time-honored plow and shovel. 

An examination of the Govern- 
mental restrictions, however, re- 
veals that they are not so drastic 
as might be inferred. They must 
be understood, of course, by the 
trade and the ultimate users, but 
once understood, there seems to be 
no reason why the new regulations 
should cut down the sale of pow- 
der for legitimate purposes. This 
is the opinion of F. W. Wilson, of 
the Agricultural Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
which have been extensive adver- 
tisers of powder for industrial 
purposes. 

The idea of the law is merely 
to keep out of the hands of alien 
enemies and plotters material that 


they could use to inflict dam- 
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age of various kinds. The car- 
dinal feature is a license which © 
must be obtained by manufactur- 
ers, distributors, blasters and con- 
sumers generally authorizing them 
to make, sell, issue (to workmen 
under them) and use explosives. 
The license costs but twenty-five 
cents, and is issued locally by the 
licensing agents appointed by the 
Bureau of Mines of the U. S. De- 
partment of Interior. These 
licensing agents will probably be 
numerous enough and will so well 
cover the different sections of the 
country that it will be convenient 
for any one desiring a license to 
obtain one on short notice at any 
time and in any locality. 


WILL’ ACCOMMODATE THEMSELVES 
TO NEW CONDITIONS 


Dealers carrying stock regularly 
will presumably supply themselves 
immediately with one of the 
licenses and will be prepared to 
sell immediately to any one desir- 
ing to buy explosives from them. 
Dealers that do not carry stock 
and who only sell explosives occa- 
sionally may not take out licenses 
until they receive an order for 
some explosives. They will then 
get the license and order through 
a manufacturer or jobber. 

Mine and quarry foremen, fore- 
men of contracting crews and 
others using explosives regularly 
in their work will, of course, pro- 
vide themselves with licenses im- 
mediately and go right ahead with 
their work as usual. 

“We do not anticipate there will 
be any difficulty in so far as regu- 
lar users of explosives are con- 
cerned,” says Mr. Wilson, “These 
men will be informed as to the 
purpose of the law and what is 
necessary to comply with it, will 
be provided with the necessary 
license and go about their work 
the same as ever. 
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“The only difficulty we antici- 
pate will be with the occasional or 
casual user of dynamite such as 
a farmer who may want to buy a 
little dynamite to take out a few 
stumps, or break up a few boul- 
ders, or blast a ditch, or plant 
some trees. The chances are he 
will not know anything about the 
necessity of having a license but, 
of course, he will be told when 
he places his order either with 
the dealer or manufacturer, and 
he can then very easily provide 
himself with the necessary license 
before his explosives arrive on 
the ground. The cost of the li- 
cense itself, twenty-five cents, is 
so little we do not believe anybody 
will object to paying it nor will 
it deter them from using any ex- 
plosives that they may desire to 
use in their work.” 

The Hercules Powder Company, 
of Wilmington, likewise does not 
attach much importance to the new 
law, in so far as its effect on sales 
is concerned. “The slight incon- 
venience of getting licenses,” says 
E. I. La Beaume, the advertis- 
ing manager, “may operate against 
sales in a few individual cases, 
but we do not believe this will 
be serious enough to cause us to 


alter our selling or advertising | 


plans.” 

The new law will not interfere 
with the du Pont farm-paper ad 
vertising in any way. In fact, it 
is the company’s purpose to go 
ahead stronger next year than ever 
before. More money will be in- 
vested in advertising, and a larger 
crew of demonstrators will be put 
in the field. 

Perhaps these increased sales 
efforts are not due in the least to 
the Government’s ban on the in- 
discriminate use of explosives, but 
it is entirely probable that the re- 
strictions will lead to such a re- 
sult. And thus a seeming cal- 
amity will have a salutary effect, 
after all 


New Representation for I]linois 
Paper 


The advertising representation in the 
foreign field of the Springfield News- 
Record, of a Ill., has been 
placed with the Chas. H. Eddy Com- 
pany, special representative. 
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“Why Advertise an Over-Sold 
Product ?” 


Not in the gas business only, but in 
a thousand other industries,* the cry 
these days is ‘“‘Why advertise when I 
can’t fill the orders I have now on my 
books?” Why use, in other words, ag- 
gressive business methods when the 
sales come to me while I’m sitting 
still? It would be interesting to know 
how gas companies are actually answer- 
ing these questions. 

During the past five years the growth 
of the merchandising science among gas 
companies has marked a new era in 
the industry. It cannot be profitable 
now, or even good policy, to slip back 
into the old methods. 

Those were the days when it was 
taken for granted that everybody would 
want gas if he could afford it, and 
that he would get the appliance he 
wanted in which to utilize it. Adver- 
tising wasn’t necessary, and gas window 
displays found no favor and no place. 

But_now the gas company knows bet- 
ter. The real value of aggressive busi- 
ness methods—selling on a basis of 
satisfaction, advertising, guaranteeing 
service, educating the public—the real 
value lies not in the immediate return, 
but in the cultivation of a big field 
which will yield 50 and 100 fold. 

The public service company that 
makes the times an excuse for ceasing 
to serve, that lets its public for a mo- 
ment get the idea that it has no real 
interest in being helpful, that permits 
itself to drop out of the public mind as 
a factor in the daily existence of a city 
full of people, is lost. The public may 
submit just now under the stress of the 
times and insist upon buying the com- 
pany’s product, but the day of reckon- 
ing is bound to come, and then there 
will be aggin the old climb up a hill 
of opposition—only, perhaps, to find 
waiting at each turn some new public 
antagonism. 

Great Britain tells us her experience. 
War-time keeping on the job has in- 
creased, in spite of restrictions, gas 
consumption and the sale of gas appli- 
ances. In one town of Illinois alone 
135 sections of gas-steam radiators were 
sold in thirty days. What these will 
mean in after-war use of gas for heat 
no man can guess. The _ indications 
are, however, all in favor of real pros- 
perity for gas companies that do not 
rest on their oars because just now busi- 
ness looks easy without assistance— 
for gas companies that continue by 
every method known to_ progressive 
business, to court the good-will of the 
oe a Geena Bulletin” of the N. 
GR mt £ 


Spinney’s Special Work With 
Red Cross 


Crosby Spinney, of the New York 
office of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
and recently on the advertising staff 
of McCall’s Magazine, is doing tempo- 
rary work in connection with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross at Washington. 
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FOR SEPTEMBER 





WO months ago, the latest available figures 
, ee our Asiatic imports as $74,476,575 — 

the greatest from any foreign continent. 
Exports in the same period went to the battle . 
lines of France. But after the war—W H AT? 


ASIA 


is the magazine which forward looking. American 
business men today are reading and watching with 
interest—for this very reason. The best economic 
thought predicts that our business will turn, after 
the war, to China, Japan, and the other nations 
of Asia-= the foreign continent which now heads 
the list on the import side of our trade balance. 


In September—$74,476,575 in one month. 


AFTER THE WAR 
WHAT? 


READ ASIA TODAY 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
627 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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From “‘Ho; 
Power to “ 


Steel Car 
Pow: 


The tremendously =i 
an Advertisement . | 
Rapid Transit 

Subwav System” | 
with the wonderful d-velc 
portation system from it 








Whereas, in the “Horse Car” days of 1863 with far 
ride, Brooklyn had only about 270,000 population 
steel Broadway Subway System draws on a population 
and Manhattan for its passengers and will soon take 
heart of Manhattan (the Great White Way, 42nd 


to Coney Island in 41 minutes, depositing passengers 1 





Whether in Constantinople or Shanghai, let alone anywhere 
in the English-speaking world, it is admitted that wherever 
one speaks of “‘Broadway’ —one means—“Broadway, New 
York,” particularly that part of it from its source downtown 
at the financial district, passing City Hall, Canal Street, 14th 
Street, 23rd Street, 34th Street and 42nd Street —all of it 
through the “Great White Way’’—going by dozens of lead- 
ing hotels, restaurants, theatres, dry goods stores and shops. 











Send for special advertising proposition an 


Broadway Subway and Home Boroug 
Telephone, Cortlandt 6311 . 
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“Horse Car”’ 
r to “Electric 


Car Train” 
Power 


usly mf sed pulling Power of 
ment lan ‘Brooklyn 
ransit -- Broadway 
ystem” today has kept pace 
rful d«velopment of this trans- 
2m from its “‘horse car’ days. 


—— 








with fare over 30 cents to Coney Island, and a long slow 
opulation, TODAY — this great $50,000,000 four-track 
»pulation of nearly 7,000,000 from the homes of Brooklyn 
oon take you in its solid steel constructed cars, from the 


y, 42nd St.) down Broadway, New York, to Brooklyn 
sengers in the new $3,000,000 terminal under construction. 








4 The real Subway transportation system on this 
o ‘Great National Highway”’ is the new ‘‘B. R. T. 
i Broadway Subway’’ recently opened to 14th 
: Street and Broadway, and which is now rapidly 
‘ nearing its full completion up Broadway to 42nd 
| 


Street, 47th Street, then to 59th Street, turning East 
to Queens Borough, to Long Island City and Suburbs. 

















sition and “Broadway Subway” bookle-—to-day 


oroughs Car Advertising Company, Inc. 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 
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A cloth-bound booklet is a real PRODUCER. 
Like your star salesmen, italways gets an interview; 
it creates a good i impression and commands atten- 
tion; it inspires credence in its message; it is dig- 
nied and convincing in its delivery; it makes the 
sale and stays on the job for future orders. 


Paper-covered printed salesmen are commonplace. They 
do not impress a discriminating prospect favorably. They 
are often denied an interview altogether. 

Ask your printer or binder what it will cost to bind your 
booklet -or catalogue in 


Interlaken 


awe ook Cloth seas 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, ‘‘Get- 
ting Your Booklet Across.’’ It gives some inter- 
esting facts about the economy of cloth covers. 
Address Interlaken Mitls, Providence, R. 1. 




















Retailers Rate Themselves As 
66 Per Cent Efficient 


Lucas Company’s Self-Test Elicits Some Valuable Data 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


OME very interesting data on 

how the average retail mer- 
chant rates himself in merchan- 
dising efficiency is being digested 
by John Lucas & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia paint manufacturers, 
as a result of their questionnaire 
sent out in connection with their 
campaign to “sell” 100 per cent 
retail efficiency to dealers. The 
purpose and methods of this trail- 
blazing campaign were set forth 
in the October 18 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

Inasmuch as the response of 
dealers has been extremely heavy, 
and daily receipts of the self-rat- 
ings are showing no signs of a 
let-up as yet, the conclusions 
which follow here must not be 
taken as absolutely final. They 
may, however, be considered as 
approximately correct, as they are 
based on 100 reports drawn at 
random. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that they do not, strictly speak- 
ing, represent the thought of the 
average retail dealer, but rather 
of the average rétail dealer who 
is potentially progressive enough 
to grasp the value of the aid of- 
fered. The very fact that they 
filled out their test blanks and 
sent them in is evidence of this. 

It is not very startling, then, 
that every one of the hundred 
avers that he likes his work, that 
he is ambitious to do a bigger 
business, and that he is open to 
suggestion. 

The way they rate themselves 
may not, of course, be the real 
measure of their virtues and 
faults, but it is their honest opin- 
ion of themselves, and that should 
be a starting point most valuable 
to the sales manager who is in- 
terested in scoring where the 
scoring is good and not wasting 
the efforts of his men in fighting 
imaginary forms of sales resist- 


ance. 


Answers to the three questions’ 
in the Lucas test which deal with 
conditions show that the store- 
keepers are not by any means sat- 
isfied with their own abilities. 
Sixty per cent of them report that 
they do not manage to keep the 
total percentage of expense to 
sales under twenty per.cent. 

Two-thirds of them admit that 
the rapidity of their turnover does 
not equal the standard of the pos- 
sible, given as six times a year 
for general merchandise stores 
and three and a half times a year 
for hardware stores. 

And only twenty per cent of 
them feel that they are doing all 
the business possible with their 
present overhead expense. 

The other questions in the test 
deal with those phases of mer- 
chandising methods to which may 
be traced conditions as reported 
in the foregoing. 


CHANCE, APPARENTLY, TO GET BET- 
TER ACQUAINTED WITH CUSTOMERS 


The greatest weakness among 
retail dealers, as they analyze 


themselves, seems to be that they 


have no systems for getting facts 
about possible customers which 
might enable them to make more 
sales. Only one dealer in five 
claims to have any such system 
at all. 

Next in order is the failure to 
keep record of sales by depart- 
ments. Only twenty-seven per 
cent of the dealers report that 
they keep such records. 

Of course, the tests do not re- 
veal how many of those twenty- 
seven systems really accomplish 
their purpose. That is informa- 
tion which will have to be tabu- 
lated later when the individual 
cases have been taken up in de- 
tail. 

Only forty-seven - per cent of 
the dealers use a mailing list. 


How good a mailing list they 
1 
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have, and how well they use it 
are points which are not touched 
on. The average mailing list is 
not a very live one, as any post- 
master will testify. Ways and 
means of keeping such a list up 
to the minute constitute one of 
the most emphasized factors in 
the Lucas science of retail effi- 
ciency. 

Dealer helps are reported to be 
in constant use in only six out of 
ten stores. Why? This question- 
naire does not go that far. It is 
quite possible, however, that the 
other four dealers might have 
some interesting information to 
give manufacturers on this sub- 
ject. Results of dealer helps 
might be traced to the value of 
the helps themselves as well as to 
methods of use. 

Only two stores out of three try 
to overcome: sales resistance by 
selling nationally advertised 
goods: 

Only two-thirds make any at- 
tempt to enlarge their selling ter- 
ritory. And again, as far as 
these two-thirds are concerned, 
the question is opened up as to 
how well they do it. 

Only two stores out of three 
feel that they have been able to 
eliminate “soldiering” and time 
wasting by their employees. 

It is most surprising to find 
that twenty-six dealers admit they 
do not know their community or 
buy what it requires. 


A SERIOUS MANAGERIAL DEFECT 


The same number, though not 
the same dealers in all cases, also 
confess that they do not use their 
own and their clerks’ time accord- 
ing to relative values: This. in- 
cludes the explanation that they 
do not reserve their time for the 
executive work of managing and 
planning, and the clerks’ cheaper 
time for detail which they cannot 
afford to give their time to. 

Seventy-four dealers 
that they regularly read 
business efficiency literature. 

Eighty of them feel that they 
are educating their customers. to 
newer and higher wants. 

Likewise, four out of five de- 
clare a policy of making easy and 


report 
some 
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immediate adjustment ‘of 
plaints. 

It is surprising that one out of 
four admits his stock is not clean 
nor his displays attractive. 

Eighty-seven of them claim to 
know thoroughly the goods they 
sell. The observant man who 
sells to them probably will take 
issue with an assumption that 
they really do. 

The same number 
policy of pricing 
plainly. 

At least one encouraging bit of 
information is that only six out 
of the hundred fail to adhere to 
the one-price-to-all policy. 

The compilation of these 100 
cases would indicate that Mr. Av- 
erage Retailer rates himself at 
just sixty-six and four-fifths per 
cent efficiency. 

The Lucas science of retail sell- 
ing is not complicated. It’s just 
common sense and the actual ex- 
perience of a vast number of suc- 
cessful retail stores reduced to 
eight simple rules. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of detail in the 
Lucas campaign. But the distinc- 
tion should be made that this con- 
cerns the Lucas company, alone. 
It has to do only with convincing 
the retailer, and nothing whatever 
to do with the retailer’s own ap- 
plication of the simple principles 
once he has been “sold.” 

It may be assumed, then, that 
the average retailer is reasonably 
capable of selling $100 worth of 
goods where now he is selling $66 
worth. This is an increase of 51% 
per cent. 

The corollary to this is that 
there exists for the manufacturer 
in his present channels of distri- 
bution a possible increase of sales 
of 50 per cent. 

Is this worth considering? 

Complete returns, with added 
information resulting later from 
the personal contacts formed with 
the individual dealers will, in all 
probability, necessitate some 
changes in the figures, some in- 
creases and some decreases. 

Pending those returns and tabu- 
lations, the foregoing may furnish 
the basis for some preliminary 
sales managerial thought. 


com- 


follow the 
their goods 
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Use The “BIG FOUR” Classified Sections 
of THE IRON AGE for Quick Results 


The Clearing House Section 
will help you sell your second-hand machinery and 
equipment. 
The Contract Work Section 
will obtain orders for special machinery, machine work, 
press work, foundry work, ete., on contract work basis. 
The Business Opportunity Section 
helps to sell factories and factory sites—gets agencies 
and capital. It is the big department of opportunity. 
The Meeting Place of the Employer and Employee 
brings the employer and employee together. 
\ paper that carries 65 to 70 pages in the Classified 
Sections alone brings results and does so quickly. 
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Advice to Women Who Would 
~ 

Sell 

meeting of the New 
York League of Advertising Women 
Dan A. Carroll spoke interestingly 
regarding the human element in sales- 
manship. Referring to his own ex 

perience, he said that when he came to 
New York fifteen years ago, space 
salesmen had little to say besides cir- 
culation. To-day, he thought, the situa- 
tion is quite different, and has been so 
for several years. Instead of rates and 
circulation merely, the space salesman 
sells the advertiser on larger markets. 

You must take the ordinary cold 
facts, and weave around them an at- 
mosphere that will make the advertiser 
see the special use to him of the 
proposition you have to sell. 

Miss J. J. Martin, president of the 
League, and advertising manager of 
Sperry & Hutchinson, who sees hosts 
of advertising solicitors, gave pungent 
advice from the space buyer’s vantage 
point to women who may become ad- 
vertising ‘“‘salesmen.” 

Time was, Miss Martin said, when 
women solicitors for advertising in 
magazines and newspapers were quite 
in evidence. To-day, you could count 
on the fingers of one hand the maga- 
zines willing to ‘take on’? women, and 
we must admit that it is largely wom- 
en’s own fault. Don’t try to be so 
much of a good fellow that you are 
neither a good man nor a good woman. 
The ‘‘female of the species” is not put- 
ting herself’ on an equality with the 
man solicitor if she slaps the pros- 
spective advertiser on the back or even 
holds his hand a little. Ask no special 
privilege because you are a woman. 

You can’t convince anyone of the 
desirability of what you have to sell 
if you don’t believe in it yourself. 
Study the advertiser’s business from 
his standpoint and see where your pub- 
lication can be of. service, and don’t 
expect to do it all in one visit, If 
the buyer is preoccupied, excuse the 
grouch; if he is busy, come again. Few 
space buyers give an order at first shot 
out of the box. Talk it over frankly, 
and if you don’t get an order at once, 
you will at least win a friend who 
may be of service at another time 
Don’t go over the head of anyone. If 
you know the president or the treasurer 
ask permission of the advertising man- 
ager you are talking with to call upon 
them, and a hundred to one you'll get 
it, with good will to boot. 

And last, work on commission if you 
have faith in yourself and faith in your 
proposition and are willing to stand by 
what you can produce. It’s the fellow 
m the producing line that’s making 
the money to-day. 

Miss Lucy Goldsmith, .export man- 
ager of the Aeolian Company, New 
York, and who has made trade inves- 
tigations in South America, pointed out 
the need for more foreign advertising 
to maintain trade balances and credits, 
first as an essential factor in maintain- 
ing the war by assuring war supplies, 
nitrates and other necessities from the 
various Latin countries: and after that 
for permanent trade relations in peace. 


At the recent 
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States does more adver- 
tising than any other country and the 
advertising is more highly specialized, 
but greater care and training are essen- 
tial in the foreign field. . The letters 
must keep the goods sold. The copy 
must be simple. The merely “clever” 
arouses doubt and mistrust. Frankness 
and courtesy are primary factors of 
success in South America. 

H. H. Cooke, Jane Carroll and C. 
addresses. 


The United 


W. Frazier also made a 


New Representatives For Krog- 
’ ; 
ness’ List 
Curicaco, Nov. 27, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On December 31, 1917, after twenty- 
two years of representing newspapers 
in this western territory, I shall dis- 
continue my office in the Marquette 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill., and locate in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as general manager of 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 

During eighteen of these twenty-two 
years I have represented the Minneap- 
olis Tribune. 

My list of newspapers will hereafter 
be represented in Chicago by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

The Boston Post, Kelly-Smith Co., 

Lytton Bldg. 
The Baltimore American and Star, 
Verree & Conklin, Steger Bldg. 

The Minneapolis Tribune, Guy S. Os- 

born, Tribune Bldg. 

Those who succeed me in represent 
ing these newspapers in the western 
territory are to be congratulated, for 
those newspapers are a credit to any 
man’s list. 

My association of eighteen years with 
General Felix Agnus of the Baltimore 
—- and Star, and eleven years 
with E. A. Grozier of the Boston Post, 
and with the staffs of those papers, has 
been of the most cordial, helpful and 
friendly nature, and it is with much re- 
gret that I sever business connections 
with them. 

It is only fitting that I should at this 
time express my deep appreciation to 
those who have been associated with me 
in my office, and for the friendliness. 
helpfulness, good camaraderie and af- 
fection I have received from my fellow 
representatives in the West and from 
those who know me in the East, and 
which I full-heartedly reciprocate and 
hope ever will continue. : 

And last. but not least. I gratefully 
acknowledge the good-will shown me 
by advertisers and advertising agents, 
without which I must have failed, who 
stood by me during the long illness 
through which I passed. 

C. Geo. KroGness. 


Fernald Back at Work 
Luther D. Fernald, advertising man- 
ager of Leslie’s and of Judge, has re- 
turned to his office in New York after 
recovering from a very serious case of 
pneumonia. 


M. L. Pernice, Jr., of the Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati, has been 
made chief of the service department 


















Railroad Making First Trial’ of 
Advertising 


Ultra Conservative Louisville & Nashville R. R. Makes Its Advertising 
Bow in the Newspapers 


DIRECT appeal for the 

“sympathy, understanding and 
co-operation of the people of the 
South” is being made by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company in a series of twelve 
constructive advertisements now 
appearing in leading daily and 
weekly newspapers published in 
the territory traversed by its 
lines. About 100 papers\are run- 
ning the copy, or have used it, 
under various contracts, the 
amount of the appropriation being 
described by the executive depart: 
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ONE OF IHE SERIES OF L, & N. ADVERTISEMENTS 
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ment of the company as “limited.” 
A typical contract with a daily 
paper calls for insertions of the 
advertisements in a sixty-five inch 
space, every other week, over a 
period of forty weeks. Weekly 
newspapers in Kentucky, espe- 
cially, are being used. The fourth 
advertisement in the series was 
current in November. 

This campaign marks a de- 
parture from the heretofore most 
conservative publicity policy of 
the L. & N. In past years the 
company’s advertising has been 
largely restricted to 
formal business-so- 
liciting copy. Its offi- 
cials havé ‘consistent- 
ly declined to give 
information of the 
company’s plans or 
discuss its policies in 
the newspapers. In 
the days when news- 
paper publishers rode 
freely on passes in 
exchange for time- 
table space, the com- 
pany invariably de- 
clined to provide 
reader “puffs” and 
other publicity mat- 
ter, even when they 
were asked for. The 
executive officers of 
the L. & N. frankly 
refer to the present 
campaign as an _ex- 
periment. 

A feature of the 
series is the revivifi- 
cation of an old slo- 


gan—“The Old Re- 
liable,” expressing an 
idea which is borne 


out in the copy by de- 
tails as to the depend- 
ability of L. & N. 
service, and by a 
further statement 
that the L. & N. is 
the only railroad in 
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A cloth-bound booklet is a real PRODUCER, 
Like your star salesmen, italways gets an interview; 
it creates a good impression and commands atten- 
tion; it inspires credence in its message; it is dig-_ 
nified and convincing in its delivery; it makes the 
sale and stays on the job for future orders. 
Paper-covered printed salesmen are commonplace. 


do not impress a discriminating prospect favorably. They 
-are often denied an interview altogether. 


Ask your printer or binder what it will cost to bind yout 


They | 


Interlaken 
Book Cloth zs 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklet, “'Get- 
ting Your Booklet Across.’ It gives some inter- 
esting facts about the economy of cloth covers. 
Address Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. 1. 
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Retailers Rate Themselves As 
66 Per Cent Efficient 


Lvcas Company's Self-Test Elicits Some Valuable Data 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


YOME very interesting data on 

how the average retail mer- 
chant rates himself in merchan 
dising efficiency is being digested 
by John Lucas & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia paint manufacturers, 
as a result of their questionnaire 
sent out in connection with their 
campaign to “sell” 100 per cent 
retail efficiency to dealers. The 
purpose and methods of this trail- 
blazing campaign were set forth 
in the October 18 issue of Print- 
ers’ INK. 

Inasmuch as the response of 
dealers has been extremely heavy, 
and daily receipts of the self-rat- 
ings are showing no signs of a 
let-up as yet, the conclusions 
which follow here must not be 
taken as absolutely final. They 
may, however, be considered as 
approximately correct, as they are 
based on 100 reports drawn at 
random. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that they do not, strictly speak- 
ing, represent the thought of the 
average retail dealer, but rather 
of the average retail dealer who 
is potentially progressive enough 
to grasp the value of the aid of- 
fered. The very fact that they 
filled out their test blanks and 
sent them in is evidence of this. 

It is not very startling, then, 
that every one of the hundred 
avers that he likes his work, that 
he is ambitious to do a bigger 
business, and that he is open to 
suggestion. 

The way they rate themselves 
may not, of course, be the real 
measure of their virtues and 
faults, but it is their honest opin- 
ion of themselves, and that should 
be a starting point most valuable 
to the sales manager who is in- 
terested in scoring where the 
scoring is good and not wasting 
the efforts of his men in fighting 
imaginary forms of sales resist- 
ance. 


Answers to the three questions 
in the Lucas test which deal with 
conditions show that the store- 
keepers are not by any means sat- 
isfied with their own abilities. 
Sixty per cent of them report that 
they do not manage to keep the 
total percentage of expense to 
sales under twenty per cent. 

Two-thirds of them admit that 
the rapidity of their turnover does 
not equal the standard of the pos- 
sible, given as six times a year 
for general merchandise stores 
and three and a. half times a year 
for hardware stores. 

And only twenty per cent of 
them feel that they are doing all 
the business possible with their 
present overhead expense. 

The other questions in the test 
deal with those phases of mer- 
chandising methods to which may 
be traced conditions as reported 
in the foregoing. 


CHANCE, APPARENTLY, TO GET BET- 
TER ACQUAINTED WITH CUSTOMERS 


The greatest weakness among 
retail dealers, as they analyze 
themselves, seems to be that they 
have no systems for getting facts 
about possible customers which 
might enable them to make more 
sales. Only one dealer in five 
claims to have any such system 
at all. 

Next in order is the failure to 
keep record of sales by depart- 
ments. Only twenty-seven per 
cent of the dealers report that 
they keep such records. 

Of course, the tests do not re- 
veal how many of those twenty- 
seven systems really accomplish 
their purpose. That is informa- 
tion which will have to be tabu- 
lated later when the individual 
— have been taken up in de- 
tail. 

Only forty-seven per cent of 
the dealers use a mailing list. 
How good a mailing list they 







































have, and how well they use it 
are points which are not touched 
on. The average mailing list is 
not a very live one, as any post- 
master will testify. Ways and 
means of keeping such a list up 
to the minute constitute one of 
the most emphasized factors in 
the Lucas science of retail eff- 
ciency. 

Dealer helps are reported to be 
in constant use in only six out of 
ten stores. Why? This question- 
naire does not go that far. It is 
quite possible, however, that the 
other four dealers might have 
some interesting information to 
give manufacturers on this sub- 
ject. Results of dealer helps 
might be traced to the value of 
the helps themselves as well as to 
methods of use. 

Only two stores out of three try 
to overcome sales resistance by 
selling nationally advertised 
goods. 

Only two-thirds make any at- 
tempt to enlarge their selling ter- 
ritory. And again, as far as 
these two-thirds are concerned, 
the question is opened up as to 
how well they do it. 

Only two stores out of three 
feel that they have been able to 


eliminate “soldiering” and time 
wasting by their employees. 
It is most surprising to find 


that twenty-six dealers admit they 
do not know their community or 
buy what it requires. 

A SERIOUS MANAGERIAL DEFECT 


The same number, though not 
the same dealers in all cases, also 
confess that they do not use their 
own and their clerks’ time accord- 
ing to relative values. This in- 
cludes the explanation that they 
do not reserve their time for the 
executive work of managing and 
planning. and the clerks’ cheaper 
time for detail which they cannot 
afford to give their time to. 

Seventy-four dealers 
that they regularly read 
business efficiency literature. 

Eighty of them feel that they 
are educating their customers to 
newer and higher wants. 

Likewise, four out of five de- 
clare a policy of making easy and 
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immediate com- 
plaints. 

It is surprising that one out of 
four admits his stock is not clean 
nor his displays attractive. 

Eighty-seven of them claim to 
know thoroughly the goods they 


adjustment of 


sell. The observant man who 
sells to them probably will take 
issue with an assumption that 
they really do. 

The same number follow the 
policy of pricing their goods 
plainly. 


At least one encouraging bit of 
information is that only six out 
ot the hundred fail to adhere to 
the one-price-to-all policy. 

The compilation of these 100 
cases would indicate that Mr. Av- 
erage Retailer rates himself at 
just sixty-six and four-fifths per 
cent efficiency. 

The Lucas science of retail sell- 
ing is not complicated. It’s just 
common sense and the actual ex- 
perience of a vast number of suc- 
cessful retail stores reduced to 
eight simple rules. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of detail in the 
Lucas campaign. But the distinc- 
tion should be made that this con- 
cerns the Lucas company alone. 
It-has to do only with convincing 
the retailer, and nothing whatever 
to do with the retailer’s own ap- 
plication of the simple principles 
once he has been “sold.” 

It may be assumed, then, that 
the average retailer is reasonably 
capable of selling $100 worth of 
goods where now he is selling $66 
worth. This is an increase of 514% 
per cent. 

The corollary to this is that 
there exists for the manufacturer 
in his present channels of distri- 
bution a possible increase of sales 
of 50 per cent. 

Is this worth considering? 

Complete returns, with added 
information resulting later from 
the personal contacts formed with 
the individual dealers will, in all 
probability, necessitate some 
changes in the figures, some in- 
creases and some decreases. 

Pending those returns and tabu- 
lations, the foregoing may furnish 
the basis for some preliminary 
sales managerial thought. 
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Use The “BIG FOUR” Classified Sections 
of THE IRON AGE for Quick Results 


The Clearing House Section 
will help you sell your second-hand machinery and 
equipment. 
The Contract Work Section 
will obiain orders for special machinery, machine work, 
press work, foundry work, etc., on contract work basis. 
The Business Opportunity Section 
helps to sell factories and factory sites—gets agencies 
and capital. It is the big department of opportunity. 
The Meeting Place of the Employer and Employee 
brings the employer and employee together. 
A paper that carries 65 to 70 pages in the Classified 
Sections alone brings results and does so quickly. 
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Sell 
At the recent meeting of the New 
York League of Advertising Women 
Dan A. Carroll spoke interestingly 
regarding the human element in sales- 
manship. Referring to hi, own ex- 
perience, he said that whe: he came to 
New York fifteen years ago, space 
salesmen had little to say besides cir- 
culation. To-day, he thought, the situa- 
tion is quite different, and has been so 
for several years. Instead of rates and 
circulation merely, the space salesman 
sells the advertiser on larger markets. 

You must take the ordinary cold 
facts, and weave around them an_at- 
mosphere that will make the advertiser 
see the special use to him of the 
proposition you have to sell. 

Miss J. J. Martin, president of the 
League, and advertising manager of 
Sperry & Hutchinson, who sees hosts 
of advertising solicitors, gave pungent 
advice from the space buyer’s vantage 
point to women who may become ad- 
vertising “salesmen.” 

Time was, Miss Martin said, when 
women solicitors for advertising in 
magazines and newspapers were quite 
in evidence. To-day, you could count 
on the fingers of one hand the maga- 
zines willing to “take on’? women, and 
we must admit that it is largely wom- 
en’s own fault. Don’t try to be so 
much of a good fellow that you are 
neither a good man nor a good woman. 
The ‘‘female of the species” is not put- 
ting herself on an equality with the 
man solicitor if she slaps the pros- 
spective advertiser on the back or even 
holds his hand a little. Ask no special 
privilege because you are a woman. 

You can’t convince anyone of the 
desirability of what you have to sell 
if you don’t believe in it yourself. 
Study the advertiser’s business from 
his standpoint and see where your pub- 
lication can be of service, and don’t 
expect to do it all in one visit. If 
the buyer is preoccupied, excuse the 
grouch; if he is busy, come again. Few 
space buyers give an order at first shot 
out of the box. Talk it over frankly, 
and if you don’t get an order at once, 
you will at least win a friend who 
may be of service at another time. 
Don’t go over the head of anyone. If 
you know the president or the treasurer 
ask permission of the advertising man- 
ager you are talking with to call upon 
them, and a hundred to one you'll get 
it, with good will to boot. 

And last, work on commission if you 
have faith in yourself and faith in your 
proposition and are willing to stand by 
what you can produce. It’s the fellow 
on the producing line that’s making 
the money to-day. 

Miss Lucy Goldsmith, export man- 
ager of the Aeolian Company, New 
York, and who has made trade inves- 
tigations in South America, pointed out 
the need for more foreign advertising 
to maintain trade balances and credits, 
first as an essential factor in maintain- 
ing the war by assuring war supplies, 
nitrates and other necessities from the 
various Latin ceuntries; and after that 
for permanent trade relations in peace. 
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The United States does more adver. 
tising than any other country and the 
advertising. is more highly specialized, 
but greater care and training are essen- 
tial in the foreign field. The letters 
must keep the goods sold. The copy 
must be simple. The merely ‘‘clever” 
arouses doubt and mistrust. Frankness 
and courtesy are primary factors of- 
success in South America. 

H. Cooke, Jane Carroll and C., 
W. Frazier also made addresses. 


New Representatives For Krog- 
; : 
ness’ List 
Curcaco, Nov. 27, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On December 31, 1917, after twenty- 
two years of representing newspapers 
in this western territory, I shall dis- 
continue my office in the Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl., and locate in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., as general manager of 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 

During eighteen of these twenty-two 
years I have represented the Minneap- 
olis Tribune. 

My list of newspapers will hereafter 
be represented in Chicago by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

The Boston Post, Kelly-Smith Co., 

Lytton Bldg. . 

The Baltimore American and Star, 

Verree & Conklin, Steger wi 4 

The Minneapolis Tribune, Guy S. 

born, Tribune Bldg. 

Those who succeed me in represent- 
ing these newspapers in the western 
territory are to be congratulated, for 
those newspapers are a credit to any 
man’s list. 

My association of eighteen years with 
General Felix Agnus of the Baltimore 
American and Star, and eleven years 
with E. A. Grozier of the Boston Post, 
and with the staffs of those papers, has 
been of the most cordial, helpful and 
friendly nature, and it is with much re- 
gret that I sever business connections 
with them. 

It is only fitting that I should at this 
time express my deep appreciation to 
those who have been associated with me 
in my office, and for the friendliness, 
helpfulness, good camaraderie and af- 
fection I have received from my fellow 
representatives in the West and from 
those who know me in the East, and 
which I full-heartedly reciprocate and 
hope ever will continue. 

And last. but not least, I gratefully 
acknowledge the good-will shown me 
by advertisers and advertising agents, 
without which I must have failed, who 
stood by me during the long illness 
through which I passed. 

Geo. KroGNeEss 


Fernald Rack at Work 


Luther D. Fernald, advertising man- 
ager of Leslie’s and of Judge, has re- 
turned to his office in New York after 
recovering from a very serious case of 
pneumonia. 


M. L. Pernice, Jr, , of the Procter 
& Collier Company, Cincinnati, has been 
made chief of the service department 
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How Will Present Enlarged 
Production Affect Your 
Business When Peace Comes? 


These are unusual times. Manufacturers 
of basic commodities are deluged with orders. 
Investments are expanded—volume has been 
increased. It is, in short, a “‘seller’s market,” 
and buyers today purchase largely on a purely 
merchandise basis. 

But with the end of the war, material costs 
are likely to drop and prices of finished 
products go with them. Then dealers will be 
wary. For with values diminishing daily, the 
wise dealer will study salability first in the 
goods he buys. And products standardized 
and acceptable to consumers will have first 
call. 

The time to establish your goods and your 
institution on an unshakable basis with trade 
and consumers is now. 

Our booklet of “Editorials on Advertised 
Standardized Commodities” will give you 
some new light on this subject. A request 
will bring it without charge. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Inc.) 

Advertising and Merchandising Counsel] 
Security Building - - Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1904 





























































One CALENDAR every 
~ Busmess Man wants 


It enables him to quickly verify all past, 
present and future dates. | 


Upon request one will be sent to busi- 
ness executives in exchange for an assort- 
ment of specimens of the color work or 
printed matter in use by their concern. 


This complimentary edition is limited— 
therefore an early request is suggested. 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


Creators of Colorgraphic Advertising 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


4th Avenue and 19th Street : New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Where Impressions Count 


it is not unusual to see the imprint of 
Advertising Service Headquarters. 


It is a Manter-Knack to do things differently. 


The Maniernach Company 


HARTFORD «Advertising Agency CONNECTICUT 




















Railroad Making First Trial of 
Advertising 


Ultra Conservative Louisville & Nashville R. R. Makes Its Advertising 
Bow in the Newspapers 


DIRECT appeal for the 

“sympathy, understanding and 
co-operation of the people of the 
South” is being made by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company in a series of twelve 
constructive advertisements now 
appearing in leading daily and 
weekly newspapers published in 
the territory traversed by its 
lines. About 100 papers are run- 
ning the copy, or have used it, 
under various contracts, the 
amount. of the appropriation being 
described by the executive depart- 
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the South 133,796,950 tons of coal, for i 





ONE OF THE SERIES OF L. & N. ADVERTISEMENTS 
89 , 


st sixteen years the L. & N. has 


ment of the company as “limited.” 
A typical contract with a daily 
paper calls for insertions of the 
advertisements in a sixty-five inch 
space, every other week, over a 
period of forty weeks. Weekly 
newspapers in Kentucky, espe- 
cially, are being used. The fourth 
advertisement in the series was 
current in November. , 

This campaign marks a de- 
parture from the heretofore most 
conservative publicity policy of 
the L. & N. In past years the 
company’s advertising has been 
largely restricted to 
: formal business-so- 

=—=|_—OWliciting copy. Its offi- 
sr) I cials have consistent- 
ly declined to give 
information of the 
company’s plans or 
discuss its policies in 
the newspapers. In 
the days when news- 
paper publishers rode 
freely on passes in 
exchange for time- 
table space, the com- 
pany invariably de- 
clined to provide 
reader “puffs” and 
other publicity mat- 
ter, even when they 
were asked for. The 
executive officers of 
the L. & N. frankly 
refer to the present 
campaign as an ex- 


SEN. periment. 
dae A feature of the 
low series is the revivifi- 
cation of an old slo- 
gan—“The Old Re- 
liable,” expressing an 


idea which is borne 
out in the copy by de- 
tails as to the depend- 
ability of L. & N. 
service, and by a 
further statement 
that the L.. & N. is 
the only railroad in 














































































































the South which has not been 
through bankruptcy. 

Each advertisement stands by 
itself, the series advancing from 
/an initial statement of the im- 
portance of the L. & N. to the in- 
dustrial South, present and future, 
through a detailed exposition of 
the proposition, to the concluding 
advertisement which sums up the 
previous eleven. In every piece 
of copy, expressed or implied, is 
a bid for continued and increased 
patronage, or statements intimat- 
ing that the revenues of the road 
will have to be increased if the 
company is going to be able to 
maintain adequate and _ efficient 
service. 


ADVERTISEMENTS ALL TREAT OF 
DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


The idea of a rate increase is 
suggested in the conclusion of the 
first advertisement, which fin- 
ishes with the statement that the 
L. & N. has been building with 
a view to the South’s present and 
future pre-eminence and that it 
will be able to do its full share 
by the South “provided it is per- 
mitted to earn a reasonable mar- 
gin of revenue over expenses.” 
In the second advertisement is 
presented “The Story of a Won- 
derful Pay-roll,” in which ten- 
year disbursements are set forth 
by states traversed. 

The third advertisement de- 
velops the disbursement theme in 
terms of amounts paid daily for 
operation of trains and up-keep 
of properties. The fourth instal- 
ment of the series is devoted to 
exposition of the service of the 
L. & N. in coal distribution, with 
a statement that increased coal 
handling facilities are added as 
fast as the company’s earnings 
will permit. 

In connection with an appended 
statement of sixteen years of 
freight service, the fifth advertise- 
ment puts the stress on the qual- 
ity of this service and the reason- 
ableness of the charge for it. 
Another phase of L. & N. serv- 
ice is treated in the sixth piece 
»of copy. Under an appropriate 
drawing are set forth some con- 
vincing reasons why “a _ meal 
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aboard an L. & N. dining car js 
a genuine pleasure and delight.” 

A heart-to-heart discussion of 
L. & N. financing makes up most 
of the argument in the next ad- 
vertisement. The eighth ad tells 
what the L. & N. is doing to de- 
velop the South by bringing im- 
migrants into it. 

Passenger service is the theme 
of the next in the series, with 
data as to equipment, service ren- 
dered, attention to safety and 
comfort of passengers, and refer- 
ences to the progressive policy of 
the road in this department and 
to the habit of the passenger 
trains of the company maintain- 
ing their schedules. Special signifi- 
cance can be read into the tenth 
advertisement, which discusses the 
“High Cost of Living.” 

In advertisement No. 11, cul- 
minating in the definite appeal for 
“sympathy, understanding and co- 
operation,” the company sets forth 
in terms of service rendered, the 
cost of operating trains, at the 
same time detailing its freight and 
passenger haulage record to show 
the part this railroad has played 
in Southern industry. Finally, 
the twelfth advertisement sum- 
marizes the points previously 
made, and concludes: “The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany is pre-eminently a Southern 
road; 96 per cent of its operated 
mileage is below the Mason and 
Dixon line, and its interests and 
the interests of the people of the 
South are mutual.” 

It is the purpose of the execu- 
tive department of the L. & N. to 
make the facts set forth in this 
series of advertisements demon- 
strate the constructive policy of 
the company and the material 
worth of the system to the part 
of the country it serves. The 
avowed aim is to supply correct 
information as to the enormous 
detail involved in operation of 
the road and efforts made by the 
company to give superlative serv- 
ice; and to demonstrate the great 
increase in cost of transportation 
service given while showing that 
this transportation is being sold 
at figures less than those of 
sixteen years ago. 
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The manufacturers of the 
Klaxon Horn, or Safety Signal 
for automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors and industrial plants, have 
retained the Campbell-Ewald 
Company to assist in develop- 
ing and executing its selling, 
merchandising and advertising 
plans. 















Campbell-Ewald Company 


Henry T. Ewald - President 
E. St. Elmo Lewis - V-Pres. 
Clifford A. Sloan - V-Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Sec. & Treas. 


Detroit Headquarters: 117 Fort Street, West 
New York Headquarters: 347 Fifth Avenue 
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Test Cases on Price 
Maintenance 





Cudahy Packing Company, Maker 
of Old Dutch Cleanser, Subject 
of a Complaint Before Federal 
Trade Commission—Mishawaka 
Woolen Manufacturing Company 
Also Brought Before Commission 





OMPLAINTS just issued by 

the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion against the Mishawaka Wool- 
en Manufacturing Company, of 
Mishawaka, Ind., in connection 
with the marketing of Ball Brand 
rubber boots and shoes, etc., and 
against the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, in connection 
with the sale of “Old Dutch 
Cleanser” cannot be construed as 
a sequel to the recent hearings 
on price maintenance before the 
Trade Commission. Printers’ INK 
makes this statement on the au- 
thority of Trade Commissioner 
J. Franklin Fort, who is in charge 
of the various cases now pending 
that involve the principle of price 
standardization. 

The fact is these are really 
test cases involving — directly 
the propriety of accepted meth- 
ods for upholding resale prices. 
Should these complaints be sus- 
tained the effect would be to close 
two channels of price restriction 
just as the recent decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the case 
of Straus vs. Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company seemed to pass 
with disapproval upon the “li- 
cense contract” or “license agree- 
ment” as a means to this end. 

In summoning the Cudahy 
Packing Company, the Trade 
Commission declares that, from a 
preliminary investigation made by 
it, the Federal body has reason 
to believe that the Cudahy com- 
pany “for several years last past, 
in the course of interstate com- 
merce, has discriminated in price, 
and is now discriminating in price, 
between different purchasers of 
‘Old Dutch Cleanser,’ and that the 
effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” This: practice is held to 
be a violation of Section 2 of the 
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Act of Congress, approved Octo- 
ber 15, 1914. 

As a second string to its bow, 
the Trade Commission charges the 
maker of Old Dutch Cleanser with 
violation of Section 5 of the Act 
of Congress, approved Septem- 
ber 26, 1916,—that is to say the 
so-calléd Trade Commission Act 
—and, particularizing on __ that 
score, it is charged “That the 
Cudahy Packing Company, as a 
means of procuring the trade of 
jobbers and wholesalers and of 
enlisting their active co-operation 
in encouraging the «sale of its 
goods, and for the purpose of 
eliminating competition in price 
among the jobbers and wholesalers 
in its goods and thereby depriving 
jobbers and wholesalers of their 
right to sell such goods at such 
prices as they may deem adequate 
and warranted by their selling eff- 
ciency, and for other purposes, has 
adopted and maintains a system 
of fixing a schedule of standard 
prices at which its product ‘Old 
Dutch Cleanser’ shall be resold to 
such jobbers and wholesalers. .. .” 


THE MISHAWAKA CASE 


The Mishawaka Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company faces a double- 
barrelled demand, under the same 
two sections of the statutes of 
1914 to “show cause” why it 
should not cease and desist from 
the employment of price support- 
ing practices similar in purpose 
to those devised for Old Dutch 
Cleanser. Indeed, in perusing the 
opening paragraph of the com- 
plaint lodged against the Indiana 
corporation a reader would sup- 
pose that it was an exact dupli- 
cate of the one above quoted, ad- 
dressed to the Cudahy company. 
However, when after the recital 
of the purpose to keep dealers in 
line the document comes to a dis- 
cussion of ways and means, it is 
found that the main charge against 
Mishawaka is different from that 
against Cudahy. Instead of price 
discriminations we have “refusal 
to sell” cited as the chief weapon. 

Incidentally the Trade Commis- 
sion charges the Mishawaka com- 
pany with discriminating in price 
between different purchasers. of 
its goods. 
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The next Annual Review 
and Buyers’ Guide Number. 
of Textile World Journal will 
be January 12, 1918. As 
formerly, the amount of 
space available for advertis- 
ing will be determined by 
practical limitations in bind- 
ing and handling. Accept- 
ance of reservations will be . 
in the order of receipt. 
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Textile World Journal 


Members 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Greenville .S. C 
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ty took him just as he went up 
over the trench parapet 

took him full in his bare and 

muscular throat. It was hardly 

bigger than one of ‘those rub: 

ber erasers tinned to the ends 

of lead pencils. But with the 

driving power of high energy 

powder behind its steel-jack- 

eted nose, it was an altogether 

competent and devilishly 

capable agent of destruction, 
He lay quite still,a few yards ahead of the trench, where his rush had carried hie. The 
morning drew toward noon ¢¢@¢ With night came the beginning of his torment. First it 
was thirst,then fever.then delirium. Always his spilling wound burned and throbbed. Even 
on the second night, with the rain beating down upon him, it glowed like a kiln. By the 
third day his agony spoke in screams #¢¢ A stretcher party found him and trundled him 
away, down through the line of Red Cross units, from dressing station to field base, even- 
tually to Paris ###He was French, but he was fighting our fight. He was French, but afew 
months from now his counterpart may be American. There are bullets enough for all. He 
may beaboy you know,perhapsa neighbor's boy,even your own. Fighting our fight ##*Will 
you help him,when our fight has broken him,to fight his? Will you help him,when his young 
body and vivid force are spent and shattered, to retrieve what he may? Join the American 

Red Cross. It is the wounded 

soldier's truest ally. It is his 

minister and guardian. It is his 

hope. Join the Local Chapter 

—it has only a portion of the 

membership it should have. 

Take a dollar membership, a 

five or ten dollar one—a hun- 

dred dollar one if you can. Do 

your part. If you cannot go, 

you can give. Those going 

are giving immeasurably more. 








Prepared for the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Red Cross by Erwin & Wasey 
Company, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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HEY say, who have come back from Over There, # 
that at night the troubled earth between the lines is carpeted 
with pain. They say that Death rides whistling in every 
wind, and that the very mists are charged with awful 
torment. They say that of all things spent and squan- 
dered there young human life is held least dear. It 
is not the pleasantest prospect for those of us who 
yet can feel upon our lips the pressure of our mothers’ 
good-by kiss. 7 ~ But, please God, our love of life is not so 
prized as love of right. In this renaissance of our country's 
valor, we who will edge the wedge of her assault make calm 
acceptance of its hazards. For us the steel-swept trench, the 
stiffening cold—weariness, hardship, worse. For you for whom 
we go, you millions safe at home—what for you? ~ w We 
shall need food. We shall need care. We shall need clothes for 
our bodies and weapons for our hands. We shall need terri- 
bly and without failure supplies and equipment in a stream that 
is constant and never-ending. From you who are our resource 
and reliance, who are the heart and hope of that humanity 
for which we smite and strive, must come these things. 
Buy your country’s bonds. Buy them, today! ~~ The 
United States Government Bonds of the Second Liberty 
Loan of 1917 are investment made safe for the people. They 
are in the highest possible sense a security of the people, 4y 
the people, forthe people. They can be had in denominations 
so low and on such terms that virtually every citizen of this 
nation may share in the benefits they bring and the purposes 
they serve. They are today the safest possible investment in 
the world. ~ ~ Buy your country’s bonds. Buy them, as 
the mainspring of our holy endeavor. As your duty to the 
cradle and your fealty to the tomb, buy them. Buy them, today! 


(Signed) Citizen, Soldier No. 258 
—th District, National Draft Army 


By the Unvaw Leager Clob, Chicago 








Prepared for the Union League Club, ’ 
Chicago, by Erwin & Wasey Company, 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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is the one thing we strive for 








Efficiency 











S a result of eternal vigilance, 
F] we are now located in the new 
PRINTING CRAFTS 
BUILDING, the finest of its kind 
in the world, occupying 50,000 square 
feet of space—all light —and equipped 
with the latest in everything typo- 
graphical. 
We have installed new presses and other 
equipment, establishing the most complete 


printing plant in America for the produc- 
tion of 


Catalogues, House Organs, Periodicals 


Process Color Work 


which, with our firmly established repu- 
tation for unsurpassed SERVICE, makes 
it desirable for you to get in touch with 
us when in the market for printing. 


Enter our new telephone on your call list 


— GREELEY 3210 =m 


Charles Francis Press 


Established 1894 Printing Crafts Building 


Eighth Ave., Thirty-third to Thirty-fourth Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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New Influences for Catalogue 
Standardization 


National Association of Purchasing Agents Urges Manufacturers to 
Unite on One Size 


HE newly organized National 

Association of Purchasing 
Agents at its convention in Pitts- 
burgh has unqualifiedly endorsed 
the standardization of catalogues. 
Advertisers who pride themselves 
on solicitude for the wishes or 
preferences of customers will 
perhaps have to pay more heed to 
a recommendation from such au- 
thoritative quarter than would be 
given to an expression from other 
source. 

Manufacturers and others who 
issue catalogues may expect soon 
to hear from this new pressure 
for catalogue uniformity because 
it is the plan to issue to all pur- 
chasing agents who are willing to 
use them in their correspondence, 
gummed slips explaining that the 
National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents is attempting to stand- 
ardize catalogues and urging all 
selling interests to adopt the 
standards fixed by the organized 
buyers. The 8!4-by-11-inch size is 
favored by the majority of the 
purchasing agents because it per- 
mits the use of standard vertical 
letter files and no patents or li- 
censes need be considered in pro- 
viding an elastic filing system for 
the preservation of catalogues. 

Moral suasion only is depended 
upon by the buyers to bring the 
publishers of catalogues to their 
way of thinking. Rather than any 
expression that savors of dicta- 
tion we find the members of the 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
seeking to sway advertisers by the 
argument that the undersized cat- 
alogue is liable to be overlooked 
in a file of standardized cata- 
logues, while the oversize cata- 
logue must, perforce, remain out- 
side the regular file and may be 
mislaid. As further incentive it is 
explained that the purchasing 
agents are attempting to evolve a 





standard system for indexing cat- 9 


alogues, and this system will nat- 
urally take account only of cata- 
logues that fit into the scheme of 
standardization. 

This whole question of the 
standardization of catalogues is 
worthy the immediate serious at- 
tention of advertisers because, un- 
der the resolutions adopted at 
Pittsburgh, the question is to be 
left open until January 1 whether 
the recommendation of a. size of 
8% by 11 inches shall be made ab- 
solute. It has been reported that 
this size would be disadvantage- 
ous to some trades and it is de- 
sired to clear up this point. 

No person need be surprised if 
there is forthcoming from the U. 
S. Department of Commerce, a 
little later, a recommendation for 
catalogue standardization. The 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in establishing 
its new library of catalogues, of 
which mention has already been 
made in Printers’ INK, is encoun- 
tering the same difficulties owing 
to inequalities of size that con- 
front every buyer who must pre- 
serve for ready reference’ a con- 
siderable number of catalogues. 
In due course, the government ex- 
perts may. feel called upon to de- 
clare for uniformity even as va- 
rious United States consular offi- 
cials who maintain at their con- 
sulates reference files of Ameri- 
can catalogues have already la- 
mented the assortment of sizes. It 
is an open secret that the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, once it has brought about 
standardization of size in cata- 
logues, ‘will work for the univer- 
sal adoption by advertisers of a 
color scheme which will result in 
automatic indication by the tint of 
catalogue pages of the year of 
publication—this scheme of color 
identification covering a period of 
five years or longer. 


















































































































National Advertising and the 
Traveling Salesman 





Old Question Bobs Up Again at Hearings—Testimony from Welch’s 
Grape Juice 


65 HE claim has been made to 

me that the cost of national 
advertising is not added into the 
value or the cost of the article, 
but displaces salesmen out in the 
country. What is your experi- 
ence along that line?” 

This question was put to Ed- 
gar T. Welch, secretary-treasurer 
of the Welch Grape Juice Com- 
pany, by Victor Murdock, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, who has had some busi- 
ness experience of his own. and 
who, in the brief interval that has 
elapsed since he joined the Com- 
mission, has evidenced perhaps 
just a little keener interest than 
any other member in the prob- 
lems and conditions that to-day 
confront national advertisers. 

Not in the least was Mr. Welch 
taken aback by the seeming as- 
sumption that it is a case of na- 
tional advertising versus travel- 
ing salesmen. He explained that 
the Welch company employs both, 
the work of each force being con- 
sidered a complement to that of 
the other. This is the general at- 
titude in advertising circles. 
Readers may recall numerous edi- 
torial expressions in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of a conviction that national 
advertising is an aid to traveling 
salesmen, smoothing the sales 
pathway for them, as it were, 
and simplifying their work. 

Among the several dozen na- 
tional advertisers and manufac- 
turers who were present in Wash- 
ington when Commissioner Mur- 
dock put his question there was 
immediate speculation as to what 
impelled the query—what was 
“back of it.’ One premise was 
that Mr. Murdock referred not to 
traveling salesmen, but to retail 
clerks. The newest member of 
the Trade Commission hails from 
Kansas and he is known to be 
solicitous regarding the fate of 
the small retailers and their 





clerks, whose dwindling numbers 
bear eloquent testimony to the ef- 
ficiency of certain other forms of 
distribution. Another premise 
was that Commissioner Mur- 
dock was tentatively voicing the 
misgivings of traveling salesmen 
who had sounded in his ears the 
alarm that their occupation was 
in danger. 

Neither of these explanations, 
Printers’ INK is in a position to 
declare, are accurate. One of its 
representatives has within the 
past few days asked Commis- 
sioner Murdock to elaborate his 
query and indicate what prompted 
it. He says that it was traveling 
salesmen and not retail clerks 
that he had in mind, and the in- 
spiration came, oddly enough. 
from the advertising manager of 
a corporation that spends con- 
siderably more than a million dol- 
lars a year in national advertis- 
ing. In private conversation with 
this executive, © Commissioner 
Murdock asked if the expense of 
national advertising entered into 
the cost of the goods and, if so, 
where it came out. The adver- 
tising manager replied, as Com- 
missioner Murdock recalled it, 
that certainly the investment in 
advertising entered into the cost 
of the goods and that he sup- 
posed it came out in the adver- 
tiser’s saving on salesmen. 


ADVERTISING IS TO SALESMEN AS 
TWO IS TO ONE 


Probably no better reply could 
be made to such an inquiry into 
the relationship between national 
advertising and salesmanship than 
by the brass-tacks information 
covering a concrete case which 
the manufacturer of grape juice 
spread before his interrogator. 
Said Mr. Welch: “We have spent 
during the past twenty years 
about $2,000.000, I think, in ad- 
vertising. We have spent two 
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Sell to 
Fruit Farmers 
in January 


In January, when evenings are longest, fruit 
farmers will plan for the spring season— the 
planting and pruning season. 


The January issue of Green's American 
Fruit Grower will be a dominant issue with 
the nation’s fruit growers. It will be a 
special issue devoted to the fruit farmer's 
January needs—* Planning the Orchard and 
the Fruit Garden.” 


Advertisements of nursery products, spray~ 
ing machines, seeds, implements, motor trucks, 
etc., will pull big results. 

Talk to the nation’s fruit farmers in January. 
They will plan to buy and they have the 
money to buy. Get your catalogs in their 
hands by advertising in the leading and the 
only national fruit publication— 


GREEN’S 
American 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly. $1.00 per agate line. 
Forms close 20th of the month preceding month of issue. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO.., Inc., 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
SAMUEL ADAMS. Editor and Publisher 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Associate Editor 


Member Agricultural Publishers Asso. Applicant for membership A. B. C. 
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dollars for advertising as against 
one dollar for salesmen. We 
have found that both are neces- 
sary, but that is about the pro- 
portion in which it has been 
worked out, although we have 
not attempted arbitrarily to fix 
the ratio between the amiount 
spent for salesmen and_ the 
amount spent for advertising.” 

“You have no figures,” per- 
sisted ‘Commissioner Murdock, 
“which would show how national 
advertising has displaced sales- 
manship ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Welch. “We 
used both twenty years ago and 
we use both to-day. We go to 
the jobber and it is to our ad- 
vantage to get his support and 
the support of his salesmen. We 
deal with nearly 3,000 jobbers. 
We have the names of over 
16,000 jobbers’ salesmen, which 
names the jobbers have furnished 
us—not to misuse, of course—and 
we submit anything we send out 
to the jobber first. We send out 
circular matter to those salesmen 
in reference to our product. We 
have a booster house-organ which 
we use and in various ways we 
seek to get the support of the 
jobbers’ salesmen. We have fifty 
salesmen and our jobbers have, I 
suppose, 25,000 salesmen alto- 
gether. Our fifty salesmen com- 
pare with the thousands of sales- 
men which the jobbers have. Our 
men, plus our advertising and a 
fair profit, have to be taken into 
consideration, and the jobbers get 
the support of that advertising 
and we get the support of the 
jobbers’ salesmen, and_ these 
things secure our country-wide 
distribution.” 

There was displayed an inter- 
esting side light on the estimate 
which this national advertiser 
places upon the co-operation of 
salesmen when Mr. Welch, in re- 
ferring to the long-drawn con- 
troversy of his firm with the Bal- 
timore jobbing house of Frye & 
Sons, commented: “They were a 
mail-order house. They had no 
salesmen and they offered us no 
advantage.” 

As indicative further of his pol- 
icy in hooking up national adver- 
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tising with salesmanship, Mr, 
Welch in his discussion of the 
subject at Washington quoted 
from a bulletin which the com- 
pany some months ago sent to all 
of its own salesmen or special rep- 
resentatives. In the instructions 
given was embodied the follow- 
ing : “Economical and national dis- 
tribution requires jobber co-oper- 
ation, which can be secured and 
maintained only if the jobbing 
distributor makes a fair profit— 
a profit ‘commensurate with the 
special work which we receive 
from the jobbers’ salesmen on an 
article for which a consumer de- 
mand is created by advertising 
and quality.” 


INCREASED OUTPUT ACCOUNTS FOR 
ADVERTISING 


The importance of impressing 
directly upon the salesmen on 
the road as well as upon the ulti- 
mate consumers, via advertising, 
the element of quality entering 
into an article was portrayed as 
having been brought home to Mr. 
Welch by the conditions which 
have latterly obtained in the 
grape-juice field. Competition 
has run riot and an avalanche of 
private brands has been precipi- 
tated. It is to this happy combi- 
nation of quality, salesmanship 
and national advertising that Mr. 
Welch attributes the fact that in 
a score of years his firm’s adver- 
tising appropriation has multi- 
plied twenty times. Said he: 

“Twenty years ago we did not 
spend more than $10,000 a year 
for advertising. During the last 
two years our average has been 
$200,000 a year. When we started 
we bought grapes for eight dol- 
lars a ton. This year we have 
been paying $58 a ton and we ex- 
pect to pay $60 a ton. Our out- 
put has increased from 50,000 gal- 
lons a year until this year it will 
be over 2,000,000 gallons. That is 
the explanation of why we could 
spend as much as $200,000 a year ° 
for advertising and why we could 
afford to pay $60 a ton for grapes 
as against eight dollars—because 
of the price per case figured on 
advertising and selling expense.” 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Two important Business 
Publications 


BOTH A PART OF THE 


New Mork Evening Post 


December 29th 


The Annual Financial - 
and Commercial Review 


1917 stock markets close at twelve o’clock Decem- 
ber 29th. At one o’clock this supplement is on 
the newsstands, with complete summaries of the 
year’s markets,—stocks, bonds, crops, commodities, 
money, etc. Bank and railroad executives express 
their views. The international opinion is cov- 
ered by special cables from London, Amsterdam, 
Zurich, Paris and Tokyo. 


This is the most important business publication 
issued by a daily newspaper. Business institutions 
make year-round use of it. Edited by Alexander 
Dana Noyes. 


The Annual ' 
Real Estate Review 


does for New York real estate, city and subur- 
ban, what the Annual Financial and Commercial 
Review does for the country’s ‘business. It com- 
piles the records and features of 1917. Prominent 
real estate operators discuss vital factors in real 
estate. Edited by Charles Molesphini. 


Each of these issues is in its thirteenth annual publication. 
Each has a large public awaiting it. Each reader will be a 
business man, closely interested, exceedingly worth while. 


Circulation with the solidity of the best magazines,— 
plus the keen, fresh attention-value of the newspaper! 


Advertising forms close December 27th. Copies of the 
issue, complete, mailed to any address in the United States 
or Canada for 5c; for foreign countries in the postal 
union, 20c. 


The New York Evening Post 


The Evening Post is not a financial newspaper. Yet the 
question which is often asked by, men interested in financiai 
matters is: “Yes,—but what does The Evening Post say?” 
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The Government Is Ady 





tising In Universal Films 


HE U.S. Government has recognized the power 

of the movies as a publicity agent. The Govern- 
ment uses films to educate the public on important 
industrial subjects. And the Government has given the 
Universal Film Company the exclusive right to show 
all Government Films made by the Department of 
Agriculture. The Government has a message to the 
public and it has selected Universal Films as the best 
means of telling it. 


But more than this. By means of two government 
publications, Uncle Sam is telling the public to watch 
Universal Films for information on subjects of con- 
temporary interest. The circulation of these govern- 
ment publications is far in excess of the largest na- 
tional magazine. Manufacturers, Advertisers, do you 
realize what this means? 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL FILM 
HAVE WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTIO 


Imagine your goods, your factory, displayed to the 
same audience that the Government plays to in 
Universal pictures. It is world-wide advertising of 
immense value. It profits by optical impression, with- 
out the necessity of burdening your prospect with 
lengthy copy. It is real advertising of the highest 
and most tangible kind. 


Follow your Government’s example. If you have 
a selling message to deliver, tell it to the movies, for 
the movies reach the masses. 


INDUST. 


UNIVERSAL FI 
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ATIONAL advertisers are realizing the im- 
portance of Screen advertising. They 
rally prefer Universal Films because of their 
antic, world wide circulation. The testimonial 
this page tells what a well known firm thinks 
Universal industrial pictures. 

tis important that in the making of pictures 
wt reach millions of buying people, your plant 
not disturbed in the least. Consider the power 
the movies. Ask yourself if you can afford 
boverlook such a selling force. Then drop us 
line and we will show you some interesting 
acts, 
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Mr. Benjamin Van Raalte, 
of E. & Z. Van Raalte, says 
of Universal Films: 


“We believe that any concern 
contemplating having a moving 


rgest picture taken of their industrial 
pit will — A —, by 

calling upon the versa. 
anu f. acturers Company. We understand that 


nd Distributors of 


the taking of industrial pictures 
by your concern is a new enter- 


' prise, and we, therefore, take 
ims In The 


f rl d sured. 





this opportunity of wishing you 
success, which we feel is as- 


“There was absolutely no dis- 
turbance whatever in our 
while this picture was 
taken, as your camera man abso- 
lutely refused to go ahead with 
his work until every employee 
was at his appointed place.” 
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THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Is now, and has been for 18 years, the leading advertising medium 
of Dayton, during the first 11 months of 1917, carrying 258,188 
lines more local paid advertising than its only evening competitor, 
and 1,914,724 lines more than the 6-day issues of Dayton’s morning 


paper. 


THE DAYTON SUNDAY NEWS 


though but four years in the field, has, since January 1, 1917, been 
recognized by local advertisers as the most important Dayton Sun- 
day newspaper, the feat of placing it in the lead being accomplished 
in three years. The lead of The Sunday News in local paid busi- 
ness over the other Dayton Sunday paper during the first 11 
months of 1917 being 109,032 lines. 
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The striking feature of the situation, and one showing the domi- 
nant influence and prestige of The News, being the fact that 
while The Sunday News has carried more local business than 
Dayton’s other Sunday paper (which had the field alone for a 
number of years), The Daily News (exclusive of Sunday) car- 
ried more local advertising than its 6-day competitor. In hoth 
instances The News’ lead has been consistently maintained, not- 
withstanding its policy of adhering strictly to rates and contracts 
as provided by rate card. The Sunday News has developed the 
Dayton Sunday field, and guarantees more net paid circulation 
than its competitor claims. 





Advertisers whcse plans embrace Dayton and Springfield 

enjoy favorable combination rate by using The News 

League (the Dayton News and Springfield News)—both pub- 
lished evenings and Sunday morning. 



















NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


New York I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago lol (sla I Gas B ling 
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While Mr. Welch testified be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as to the value of salesman- 
ship as a supplement to national 
advertising, there has been devel- 
oped at every price-maintenance 
debate in Washington the theory 
that salesmanship—retail _ sales- 
manship at any rate—-is rapidly 
being reduced by advertising to 
the mere meeting, automatically, 
of a created demand. For exam- 
ple, during the latest hearings, H. 
C. Brown, of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, declared that 
the Victor product in a majority 
of cases is sold before the cus- 
tomer enters the store and the 
demonstration simply “closes the 
sale.” 

The Victor executive, by the 
way, in the course of his remarks 
partially justified the Murdock 
inquiry as to whether national 
advertising displaces salesmen. In 
enlarging upon the fact that ad- 
vertising is the greatest dis- 
tributing factor in the world, Mr. 
Brown declared that but for the 
force of Victor advertising the 
Victor company would have to 
employ, in addition to its present 
force, not less than 2,000 sales- 
men, on an average salary of 
$2,000 and average annual ex- 
pense accounts of $2,000 each. 
“The cost would have been dou- 
ble our advertising cost,” he de- 
clared, and the representation 
would not have been so convinc- 
ing. On this latter score he 
pointed out that every Victor ad- 
vertisement embodies not merely 
the ideas of the copy writer and 
the advertising manager, but the 
composite judgment of the whole 
roster of executives to whom it 
is submitted for suggestion and 
criticism. Herein was a tre- 
mendous advantage to the adver- 
tisement over oral solicitation. 
“We can’t,” said Mr. Brown, 
“make our traveling men say 
what we want them to say.” 





“Freight Handling” Appoints 
Advertising Manage: 
Harry A. Guiremand has been ap 
inted advertising manager of Fre ohe 


tndling and Terminal Engineering, a 
Gonthly published in New York 
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Prospects for Tourist Adver- 
tising 

Will there be a marked decline in 
tourist advertising next year? Many 
railroads are viewing with complacency 
the probable falling off in travel as un- 
essential passenger traffic is curtailed. 
Other railroads may advertise their 
tourist advantages—especially those 
with heavy investments in hotels, from 
which they desire to get a return. 

Take for instance the railroads which 
have erected and operated hotels such 
as those of the Great Northern in 
Glacier National Park and of the Cana- 
dian Pacific in the Canadian Rockies, 
and have, perhaps, maintained “feeder” 
steamship lines, such as the one_spon- 
sored by the D. & H. on Lake George 
and Lake Champlain and by the South- 
ern Pacific connecting New York and 
New Orleans. 

Some of these railroads have indi- 
cated that their present intention is to 
attempt to keep their hotels, etc., open 
unless the labor situation should become 
so acute as to present almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. While special 
excursion trains are well nigh taboo, 
they have certain regular passenger 
trains that must be kept in service and 
that it is better to operate them to 
capacity business than with the coaches 
and Pullmans half empty. This logic 
seems to be almost universal among the 
officials of the systems operating the 
fine transcontinental trains. 

In considering whether the higher 
cost of vacationing will necessitate the 
employment of added incentives to 
travel it must, of course, be borne in 
mind that the railroads are not the 
whole thing, one way or the other, in 
setting the pace. The settlement of 
the issue rests, in even greater measure, 
in the hands of the proprietors of re- 
sort hotels. These hotel proprietors 
have not forgotten that, while they did 
fairly well last summer, the whole sea- 
son had to be “made” in August and 
information reaching Printers’ INK is 
to the effect many of the hotel ad- 
vertisers have, for 1918, determined 
upon more energetic advertising early 
in the year. A new form of vacation 
enterprise that has grown apace in re- 
cent years,—namely, the “camps” or- 
ganized on the boarding-school plan for 
boys and girls, may be compelled to 
appropriate more heavily for advertis- 
ing in order to meet the war-time com- 
petition to be found in the movements 
of various kinds that seek to interest 
the young of both sexes in war service 
and in the exceptional opportunities 
that will be found in the year 1918 for 
profitable employment during the vaca 





tion intervals. 
Myron C. Clark Pub. Co. 
Changes Name 
The name of the Myron C. Clark 


Publishing Company, Chicago, publisher 
Engineering and Contracting, has 
been denon to the Engineering and 
Contracting Publishing Company There 
is no change in the personnel of the 
mpany 
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pare with the thousands of sales 
men which the jobbers have. Our 
men, plus our advertising and a 
fair profit, have to be taken into 
consideration, and the jobbers get 
the support of that advertising 
and we get the support of the 
jobbers’ salesmen, and_ these 
things secure our country-wide 
distribution.” 

There was displayed an inter- 
esting side light on the estimate 
which this national advertiser 
places upon the co-operation of 
salesmen when Mr. Welch, in re- 
ferring to the long-drawn con- 
troversy of his firm with the Bal- 
timore jobbing house of Frye & 
Sons, commented: “They were a 
mail-order house. They had no 
salesmen and they offered us no 
advantage.” 

As indicative further of his pol- 
icy in hooking up national adver- 
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subject at Washington quoted 
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Welch by the conditions wpic’ 
have latterly obtained in Whe 
grape-juice field. Competition 


has run riot and an avalanche of 
private brands has been precipi- 
tated. It is to this happy combi- 
nation of quality, salesmanship 
and national advertising that Mr. 
Welch attributes the fact that in 
a score of years his firm’s adver- 
tising appropriation has multi- 
plied twenty times. Said he: 
“Twenty years ago we did not 
spend more than $10,000 a year 
for advertising. During the last 
two years our average has been 
$200,000 a year. When we started 
we bought grapes for eight dol- 
lars a ton. This year we have 
been paying $58 a ton and we ex- 
pect to pay $60 a ton. Our out- 
put has increased from 50,000 gal- 
lons a year until this year it will 
be over 2,000,000 gallons. That is 
the explanation of why we could 
spend as much as $200,000 a year 
for advertising and why we could 
afford to pay $60 a ton for grapes 
as against eight dollars—because 
of the price per case figured on 
advertising and selling expense.” 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Two Important Business 
Publications 


BOTH A PART OF THE 


New Mork Lvening Post 


December 29th 


The Annual Financial 

and Commercial Review 
1917 stock markets close at twelve o'clock Decem- 
ber 29th. At one o'clock this supplement is on 
the newsstands, with complete summaries of the 
year's markets,—stocks, bonds, crops, commodities, 
money, ete. Bank and railroad executives express 
their views. The international opinion is cov- 
ered by special cables, from London, Amsterdam, 
Zurich, Paris and Tokyo. 


This is the most important business publication 
issued by a daily newspaper. Business institutions 
make year-round use of it. Edited by Alexander 
Dana Noyes. 


The Annual 


Real Estate Review 


does for New York real estate, city and subur- 
ban, what the Annual Financial and Commercial 
Review does for the country’s business, It com- 
piles the records and features of 1917. Prominent 
real estate operators discuss vital factors in real 
estate. Edited by Charles Molesphini. 


Each of these issues is in its thirteenth annual publication. 
Each has a large public awaiting it. Each reader will be a 
business man, closely interested, exceedingly worth while. 


Circulation with the solidity of the best magazines,— 
plus the keen, fresh attention-value of the newspaper! 


Advertising forms close December 27th. Copies of the 
issue, complete, mailed to any address in the United States 
or Canada for 5c; for foreign countries in the postal 
union, 20c. 


The New York Evening Post 


The Evening Post is not a financial newspaper. Yet the 
question which is often asked by men interested in financiai 
matters is: “Yes,—but what does The Evening Post say?” 
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The Government Is Adu 


tising In Universal Films 


HE U.S. Government has recognized the power 

of the movies as a publicity agent. The Govern- 
ment uses films to educate the public on important 
industrial subjects. And the Government has given the 
Universal Film Company the exclusive right to show 
all Government Films made by the Department’ of 
Agriculture. The Government has a message to the 
public and it has selected Universal Films as the best 
means of telling it. 


But more than this. By means of two government 
publications, Uncle Sam is telling the public to watch 
Universal Films for information on subjects of con- 
temporary interest. The circulation of these govern- 
ment publications is far in excess of the largest na- 
tional magazine. Manufacturers, Advertisers, do you 
realize what this means? 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
HAVE WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


Imagine your goods, your factory, displayed to the 
same audience that the Government plays to in 
Universal pictures. It is world-wide advertising of 
immense value. It profits by optical impression, with- 
out the necessity of burdening your prospect with 
lengthy copy. It is real advertising of the highest 
and most tangible kind. 


Follow your Government’s example. If you have 
a selling message to deliver, tell it to the movies, for 
the movies reach the masses. 


INDUSTRIfp 


UNIVERSAL FIL 


1600 Broad 
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hat A Big Advertiser Thinks 


't Universal Films 


* \TIONAL advertisers are realizing the im- ¥ 
portance of Screen advertising. They 
att. ally prefer Universal Films because of their 
tic, world wide circulation. The testimonial 
‘cis page tells what a well known firm thinks 
liversal industrial pictures. 
is important that in the making of pictures 
reach millions of buying people, your plant 
1 ¢ disturbed in the least. Consider the power 
1e movies. Ask yourself if you can afford 
) overlook such a selling force. Then drop us 
line and we will show you some interesting \ | 
acts, 








Mr. Benjamin Van Raalte, 
of E. & Z. Van Raalte, says 
of Universal Films: 


“We believe that any concern 
contemplating having a moving 
picture taken of their industrial 
plant, will make no mistake by 
calling upon the Universal Film 
the toking of industrial plotuses 

: . > e ng of industr: ctures 
ind Distributors of : by your concern is a ot 5 enter- 
an ; prise, and we, therefore, take 
Pt l ms I nN The this opportunity of wishing you 
. ’ success, which we feel is as- 
Vorld sured, 

“There was absolutely no dis- 
turbance whatever in our plant 
while this picture was being 
taken, as your camera man abso- 
lutely refused to go ahead with 
his work until every employee 
was at his appointed place.” 











*ILPANUFACTURING CO. 


sroadW, York City 
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THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Is now, and has been for 18 years, the leading advertising medium 
of Dayton, during the first 11 months of 1917, carrying 258,188 
lines more local paid advertising than its only evening competitor, 
and 1,914,724 lines more than the 6-day issues of Dayton’s morning 


paper. 


THE DAYTON SUNDAY NEWS 


though but four years in the field, has, since January 1, 1917, been 
recognized by local advertisers as the most important Dayton Sun- 
day newspaper, the feat of placing it in the lead being accomplished 
in three years. The lead of The Sunday News in local paid busi- 
ness over the other Dayton Sunday paper during the first 11 
months of 1917 being 109,032 lines. 


The striking feature of the situation, and one showing the domi- 
nant influence and prestige of The News, being the fact that 
while The Sunday News has carried more local business than 
Dayton’s other Sunday paper (which had the field alone for a 
number of years), The Daily News (exclusive of Sunday) car- 
ried more local advertising than its 6-day competitor. In both 
instances The News’ lead has been consistently maintained, not- 
withstanding its policy of adhering strictly to rates and contracts 
as provided by rate card. The Sunday News has developed the 
Dayton Sunday field, and guarantees more net paid circulation 
than its competitor claims. 





Advertisers whose plans embrace Dayton and Springfield 

enjoy favorable combination rate by using The News 

League (the Dayton News and Springfield News)—both pub- 
lished evenings and Sunday morning. 











NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ROU aa Ni sess sao snnaseeuNa neous eeenes see I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago John Glass, Peoples Gas Building. 
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While Mr. Welch testified be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as to the value of salesman- 
ship as a supplement to national 
advertising, there has been devel- 
oped at every price-maintenance 
debate in Washington the theory 
that salesmanship—retail — sales- 
manship at any rate—is rapidly 
being reduced by advertising to 
the mere meeting, automatically, 
of a created demand. For exam- 
ple, during the latest hearings, H. 
C. Brown, of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, declared that 
the Victor product in a majority 
of cases is sold before the cus- 
tomer enters the store and the 
demonstration simply “closes the 
sale.” 

The Victor executive, by the 
way, in the course of his remarks 
partially justified the Murdock 
inquiry as to whether national 
advertising displaces salesmen. In 
enlarging upon the fact that ad- 
vertising is the greatest dis- 
tributing factor in the world, Mr. 
Brown declared that but for the 
force of Victor advertising the 
Victor company would have to 
employ, in addition to its present 
force, not less than 2,000 sales- 
men, on an average salary of 
$2,000 and average annual ex- 
pense accounts of $2,000 each. 
“The cost would have been dou- 
ble our advertising cost,” he de- 
clared, and the _ representation 
would not have been so convinc- 
ing. On this latter score he 
pointed out that every Victor ad- 
vertisement embodies not merely 
the ideas of the copy writer and 
the advertising manager, but the 
composite judgment of the whole 
roster of executives to whom it 
is submitted for suggestion and 
criticism. Herein was a tre- 
mendous advantage to the adver- 
tisement over oral solicitation. 
“We can’t,” said Mr. Brown, 
“make our traveling men say 
what we want them to say.” 


“Freight Handling” 


Appoints 
Advertising Manager 
Harry A. Guiremand has 
potneee advertising manager of Freight 
andling and Terminal Engineering, a 

monthly published in New York. 


been ap- 
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Prospects for Tourist Adver- 
tising 
Will there be a marked decline in 
tourist advertising next year? Many 
railroads are viewing with complacency 
the probable falling off in travel as un- 
essential passenger traffic is curtailed. 
Other railroads may advertise their 
tourist advantages—especially those 
with heavy investments in hotels, from 

which they desire to get a return. 

Take ia instance the railroads which 
have erected and operated hotels such 
as those of the Great Northern in 
Glacier National Park and of the Cana- 
dian Pacific in the Canadian Rockies, 
and have, perhaps, maintained “feeder” 
steamship lines, such as the one spon- 
sored by the D. & H. on Lake George 
and Lake Champlain and by the South- 
ern Pacific connecting New York and 
New Orleans. 

Some of these railroads have indi- 
cated that their present intention is to 
attempt to keep their hotels, etc., open 
unless the labor situation should become 
so acute as to present almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. While special 
excursion trains are well nigh taboo, 
they have certain regular passenger 
trains that must be kept in service and 
that it is better to operate them to 
capacity business than with the coaches 
and Pullmans half empty. This logic 
seems to be almost universal among the 
officials of the systems operating the 
fine transcontinental trains. 

In considering whether the higher 
cost of vacationing will necessitate the 
employment of added incentives to 
travel it must, of course, be borne in 
mind that the railroads are not the 
whole thing, one way or the other, in 
setting the pace. The settlement of 
the issue rests, in even greater measure, 
in the hands of the proprietors of re- 
sort hotels. These hotel proprietors 
have not forgotten that, while they did 
fairly well last summer, the whole sea- 
son had to be “made” in August and 
information reaching Printers’ INK is 
to the effect many of the hotel ad- 
vertisers have, for 1918, determined 
upon more energetic advertising early 
in the year. A new form of vacation 
enterprise that has grown apace in re- 
cent years,—namely, the “camps” or- 
ganized on the boarding-school plan for 
boys and girls, may be compelled to 
appropriate more heavily for advertis- 
ing in order to meet the war-time com- 
petition to be found in the movements 
of various kinds that seek to interest 
the young of both sexes in war service 
and in the exceptional opportunities 
that will be found in the year 1918 for 
profitable employment during the vaca- 
tion intervals. 


Myron C. Clark Pub. Co. 
Changes Name 


The name of the Myron C. Clark 
Publishing Company, Chicago, publisher 
of Engineering and Contracting, has 
been changed to the Engineering and 
Contracting Publishing Company. There 
is no change in the personnel of the 
company. 





To “Sell” Philadelphia As Sales 


Centre 


Waist and Dress Manufacturers Open Advertising Drive to Bring 
Buyers to That City 


HE Philadelphia Waist and 

Dress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, with membership repre- 
senting an aggregate output of 
something over $60,000,000 a year, 
has opened a national campaign 
with the twofold object of selling 
Philadelphia as a buying centre 
for the trade, and of selling to 
the public the value of Philadel- 
phia-made goods. 

The first-named aim really is 
the primary one, and though the 
second bids fair to outrank it 
when viewed ultimately from the 
broader standpoint of general 
trade development, it is at present 
subordinate and involved as an 
aid to the achievement of the first. 

Developments in the waist and 
dress industry which have cul- 
minated in this decision of the 
Philadelphia manufacturers to 
blaze the trail to a commercial 
growth for their city more com- 
mensurate with its industrial im- 
portance, are these: 

There is in the waist and dress 
market a recognized division into 
low-price, medium-price and high- 
price goods. The market, of 
course, always has been located in 
New York, with perhaps what 
might be called certain subsidiary 
markets in the West. 

Ten years ago the industry in 
Philadelphia was comparatively 
small and confined almost entirely 
to the production of the low-price 
goods and other scattered and 
small centers of production. New 
York was not only the commercial 
center on all grades, as it is to- 
day, but it was the manufacturing 
center on the medium-price and 
high-price goods, and only in a 
slightly less degree on the low- 
price output. 

Various factors affecting manu- 
facturing costs, however, have 
wrought a change, and the Phila- 
delphia manufacturers have devel- 
oped from the low-price to the 
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medium-price trade, and estab- 
lished a firm grip on the leader- 
ship in that grade. In the last 
two or three years they have been 
widening their range of produc- 
tion on the upward scale, and now 
are well established in the lower 
range of the high-price division 
as well. 


TO REDUCE SELLING COST 


Heretofore, following custom, 
they have maintained their sales 
headquarters in New York, whence 
they have competed successfully 
for their growing share of the 
country’s trade, despite the added 
sales cost of maintaining such 
headquarters. It is estimated that 
by this custom the Philadelphia 
manufacturers have been burden- 
ing themselves with an extra fif- 
teen per cent of selling cost. 

Recently they have been taking 
on a rather heavy proportion of 
government work, mostly through 
additional facilities, and it was 
feared that a feeling might be 
spread as a result of this that the 
Philadelphia manufacturers would 
not be able to give the same at- 
tention to the civilian trade as 
heretofore. 

All these conditions were fac- 
tors in deciding the waist and 
dress men to launch their cam- 
paign. 

Already the opening guns have 
been fired through co-operative 
advertisements in four of the 
leading trade journals of the coun- 
try in women’s wear. 

It is intended in this series to 
lay before the buyer the advan- 
tages of buying Philadelphia- 
made goods in Philadelphia, from 
whatever angle he, or she, may 
view the proposition. 

If it is a question of price, the 
advertisements will point out, it is 
not likely that the terms of the Phil- 
adelphia manufacturers will be 
less attractive with the extra burs 
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What Do They Read? 


Why guess which farm paper is the one of greatest 
influence in this or that territory? 


There is a way of determining it! 


Ask the farmers which papers they read and which they 
like best. The John O. Powers Company of New York 


City recently made such an investigation. 


In Nebraska 


Without the knowledge of any publisher as to whom 
they were addressing, The John O. Powers Company 
secured 210 reports from Nebraska farmers. “What 
farm papers do you read regularly?” and “Which do you 
like best?” were the principal questions asked. ‘The re- 
sult of this investigation insofar as it affects the Nebraska 
paper is given in the following table: 


NUMBER FIRST 
PUBLICATION READERS CHOICE 








THE NEBRASKA FARMER 172 . 64 


Circulation in Nebraska (as seoerees 7 
John O. Powers Company) 46,0 


Second Nebraska Paper 
Circulation in Nebraska (as reported 4 
John O. Powers Campesy) 70,83 
Third Nebraska Paper 
Circulation in Nebraska not reported by 
John O. Powers Company 
Fourth Nebraska Paper 34 
Circulation in Nebraska (as reported by 
John O. Powers Company) 63,951 
Fifth Nebraska Paper 18 


Circulation in Nebraska not reported by 
John 0. Powers Company 


That this investigation was fair and absolutely im- 
partial will not be questioned by any one who knows the 
John O. Powers Company. 


Similar investigations among Nebraska farmers and 
dealers have been made for their own use by such ad- 
vertisers as the Avery Company, Sure Hatch Incubator 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Company, Pacific Coast Borax Company, Andrew Mur- 
phy and Sons for the Republic Truck Company and the 
Carey Salt Company. ‘These advertisers are now using 
The Nebraska Farmer. In every investigation of which 
we know, the evidence was overwhelmingly in favor of 
The Nebraska Farmer. 


The Dewey Portland Cement Company is just complet- 
ing an inquiry among 500 Nebraska lumber dealers. As 
I started to write this story, I received a letter from Mr. 
A. L. Frank, Advertising Manager of the Dewey Port- 
land Cement Company, advising that “55 per cent of the 
returns are in your favor; the second Nebraska farm paper 
has a little more than half the number of votes you re- 
ceived.” And, in conclusion, I will use another quota- 
tion from Mr. Frank’s letter. ‘This is it: 


“The evidence is pretty conclusive that the advertiser 
who distributes through Nebraska dealers needs The 
Nebraska Farmer.” 





In Nebraska, nearly every worth-while farmer reads 
The Nebraska Farmer. Its circulation is strictly net paid- 
in-advance, secured without the gift to the subscriber of 
any premium, and without any clubbing offers or other ex- 
traneous inducements. Nebraska farmers—big men, busy 
men—pay for The Nebraska Farmer and read it regularly 
because it helps them make more money and a better 
home. Through its advertising columns you can reach 
Nebraska farmers. 


If you have a meritorious product, advertising in The 
Nebraska Farmer will help you sell it in Nebraska. 


S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper 
LINCOLN 


Chicago Office: ASSOCIATED New York Office: 
Steger Bldg., WW, NW, Fifth Avenue Bldg., 
Tom D. Costello, Mgr. 7 K, S. E. Leith, Mgr. 


St. Louis Office: Minneapolis Office: 


Fullerton Bldg., Palace Bldg., 
C. A. Cour, Mor. R. R. Ring, Mor. 
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den of sales headquarters in an- 
other city eliminated. 

If it is a question of convenience, 
and the old argument threatens 
that in Philadelphia the various 
plants are so widely scattered that 
a busy buyer has not the time to 
cover them all, it is laid low with 
the answer “automobiles.” It is 
explained further that the Phila- 


PHILADELPHIA 
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looks to fill in the long hours in 
which business cannot be trans- 
acted, it is pointed out that At- 
lantic City, now an all-year resort, 
is virtually a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, and that an ideal trip would 
take in Philadelphia, with the 
week-end in Atlantic City, whence 
the buyer might go on to New 
York. 

In this trade-jour- 
nal copy attention also 
is to be called to the 
“Philadelphia - made” 
label which all of the 


N the good old City of William 
Penn you can buy Waists, Silk 
Dresses, Children’s Suen House 
Dresses,: Bathrobes, Wash Skirts 
and Cloth Skirts more advantage- 
ously than any other place — & 
cause they’re made here 

Many buyers have bought direct 
from Philadelphia for some time. 
But there are many more buyers 
who must realize that the logical 
place to buy the ls econ- 
omically with good delivery is in 
Philadelphia — where the goods 
are made. 

How does this sound? Run 
down to Atlantic City for the 
week-end. Have lots of fun 
Monday moming brizht and 
early take a train to Phila- 


ed, 


come straight to Association Head» 
quartets, 11th and Market Streets 


These Headquarters are estab- 
lished to help you find the goods 
you want and to put you in touch 
promptly with the people you 
want to see. Our compiete lists 
and information are for your use 


Philadelphia manufactures $60- 

worth of Waists, Silk 

Dresses, Children’s Dresses, House 

Dresses, Bathrobes, Wash Skirts 

B and Cloth Skirts every year Let 

this tremendous industry help 

r you make money Buy where 

e the buying is best. 

Waist and Dress Manufacturers 

Association of Philadelphia 
Headquarters: 


tan - 
pints, & ttheand Market Streets, Philadephia 
— : ding 


firms signing the ad- 
vertisement will place 
on their goods, and 
its value in connection 
with the national con- 
sumer campaign to be 
opened within a month 
or so. 

Plans for the con- 
sumer copy include 
the featuring of this 
label, the signatures of 
the individual mem- 
bers of the associa- 
tion, the pre-eminence 





delphia we hour's ride) and BS Denckla Bui 


BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISEMENT TO BRING 


PHILADELPHIA 


delphia manufacturers, while ri- 
vals for the favorable decision of 
the buyer in many cases, are 
friendly rivals, and it will be the 
business of the association as a 
whole as well as the individual 
members to extend every courtesy 
and facility for opening up to the 
buyer new sources of supply. 

If it is a question of the enter- 
tainment for which the buyer 


of Philadelphia as the 
center of manufacture 
of goods within the 
range of prices indi- 
cated, and the advan- 
tages of buying stand- 
ard apparel which is 
not made under sweat- 
shop conditions or by 
cheap labor. 

In this connection 
it is to be noted that 
wages in the Phila- 
delphia industry run 
from $15 to $30 a 
week on the average. 
Many of the fac- 
tories, however, are 
paying considerably 
higher than this. The 
writer inspected the payroll of 
one, factory, one of the extra 
plants, organized for government 
work, and in which a number of 
operators were drawing down 
more than $50 a week, with a high 
record of $79. The average was 
$27.50. The rates on which these 
earnings are based were put in 
force voluntarily by the manufac- 
turers. : 


TRADE TO 
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Tentative plans for driving 
home in the consumer copy the 
conviction that there is nothing 
of the sweat-shop conditions in 
the plants of the association mem- 
bers, contemplate the publication 
of reports on the factory condi- 
tions by various women’s organi- 
zations and leagues. It is figured 
that ninety-five per cent of the 
factories would pass the most 
rigid inspection today, and that 
the other five per cent fall so 
little short of the utmost that 
could be required that it would be 
only a trifling matter to bring 
them up to the standard of the 
others. 

Arguments such as these are 
calculated to be very powerful in 
swinging the sale where women 
are concerned. 

A number of the manufacturers 
have announced their intentions 
of running individual advertise- 
ments in the issues which bear 
the co-operative announcements, 
and so hooking up additionally 
with the campaign. 


OTHER TRADES MAY JOIN 


Many business concerns in Phil- 
adelphia have been chafing under 
the conditions outlined above for 
a long time, and in the short peri- 
od which has elapsed since the 
first announcement of the decision 
of the waist and dress men they 
have been urged by a number of 
prominent firms, and by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, so to expand 
their policy as to permit allied 
lines, such as the cloak and suit 
industry, lace makers and virtual- 
ly all the needle trades and the 
jobbers of notions, to co-operate 
with them. 

The advantages of such co-oper- 
ation are manifest, for waist and 
dress buyers are also the pur- 
chasers of cloaks and suits and 
many other items. 

The plan is being looked on 
with favor by the waist and dress 
men, and while there has not been 
time thus far to organize the 
movement outside the waist and 
dress industry, that work is under 
way, and all indications are that 
by the time the consumer cam- 
paign is launched these other lines 
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will have been taken in; and the 
objective expanded to making Phil- 
adelphia a sales center throughout 
the entire range of the needle in- 
dustries. 


‘ : 
New Company in Paper-Box 
Field 
A. W. Brockway, W. W. Fitzhugh, 
Jr., and Clarence Stewart have formed 

a company in New York known 
Brockway-Fitzhugh-Stewart, for 
general handling of paper goods, 

cluding labels, paper boxes, etc. 

Mr. Brockway has been with the 
Robert Gair Company, of. Brooklyn, and 
was previously with the United States 
Printing Company. Mr. Fitzhugh has 
been associated with the Gair company 
in various capacities for fifteen years. 
Mr. Stewart was with the American La- 
bel Manufacturing Company of Balti- 
more for many years. A few years ago 
this company was made a part of the 
United States Printing Company. 


Changes in the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, held November 26, 
George H. Hazen, who has been presi- 
dent of the company for several years, 
was elected chairman of the board of 
directors, and George D. Buckley was 
chosen president and general manager. 
T Seymour resigned as_vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, but will continue 
as a director and member of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Lee W. Maxwell 
was made first vice-president and sec- 
retary; Thomas H. Beck, second vice- 
president; and A. E. Winger, treasurer 
and comptroller. 


Bryant Venable With Whit- 
aker Paper Co. 


Bryant Venable, for six years with 
the Procter & Collier Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is now with the Whitaker 
Paper Company, of that city, succeed- 
ing the late Harrison P. Warrener as 
assistant to the president, A. L. Whit- 
aker. 
Mr. Venable is now on an eastern 
trip, visiting the company’s divisions at 
Baltimore, New York and Boston. 

While with Procter & Collier he 
acted as the Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany’s counsel, and edited the com- 


pany’s house-organ, “Paragrafs.” 


To Electrotyping 


Manage 
Plant 


Pearce has 


Thomas G. been ap- 
pointed manager of the Service and 
Sales Department of O’Flaherty’s Elec- 
trotvping & Stereotyping Company, New 
York. He was formerly in charge of 
the mechanical department of the Cor- 
man Cheltenham Company, of that city. 





British Railways in War 


Railways Taken Over by Government at Beginning of War—Increased 
Passenger and Goods Rates to Discourage Traffiic—Travel Made 
Uncomfortable to Keep People at Home 


By Thomas Russell 


Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, War Office, London, England. 


[AutHor’s Note:—Throughout this 
article English nomenclature is em- 
ployed: “railways,” not “railroads”; 
“goods train,” not “freight” ; “goods 
van” or “brake,” not “car, » and so on.] 


EFERENCES in_ Printers’ 

Ink to problems created by 
reduced railway service, passen- 
ger and goods, indicate that in- 
land freight conditions in Amer- 
ica are beginning to duplicate 
those which have existed in 
Great Britain for two and a half 
years. 

When production began to ap- 
proach the real needs of the army 
for munitions, about the end of 
1915, goods began to be delayed 
unless sent by passenger train— 
the British way of conveying 
“rush” parcels. Later, anything 
for goods train was held up or 


declined altogether until the rail- 
way was ready to handle it. To- 
day, merchandise in any consider- 
able quantity is only carried when 
and as traffic managers see fit, 
and the nature of it, as necessary 
or not to national needs, is taken 


into consideration. Nothing over 
a hundred-weight (112 pounds) 
is accepted for passenger ‘train. 
Passengers’ luggage must not ex- 
ceed 100 pounds per person, and 
the owners need never be sur- 
prised if, on arriving at destina- 
tion, they have to handle the stuff 
themselves. Fares have been ad- 
‘vanced 50 per cent. Excursion 
trains are not run. All other serv- 
ices are curtailed. There are no 
dining cars or sleepers except on 
one or two exceptional long-dis- 
tance trains. Accommodation all 
round is poor. 

The Government is desirous of 
restricting travel, and is all the 
better pleased if discomfort 
causes people to stay at home. 
The War Office can use all the 
railway facilities there are. The 
more people go without them, the 
better the Government is pleased. 
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And the railways are for the 
time being a Government affair. 
Government took them over in 
August, 1914, under a law passed 
immediately after the Franco- 
Prussian war—l871. War serv- 
ices require a great deal of pas- 
senger and goods train space, and 
it is perfectly right that every- 
thing possible should be done to 
give the army the first call. But 
it is difficult to believe that the 
users and patrons of the railways 
could not be treated a little better 
and charged a little less than they 
are just now without restricting 
the service of the army. Rail- 
way management in this country 
was always autocratic and over- 
bearing, even when dividends de- 
pended on traffic receipts. The 
fact that dividends are guaran- 
teed by the nation. does not im- 
prove the treatment received by 
the public. This will not tend to 
make the nationalization idea any 
more popular. British railway 
managers are efficient all right— 
none better. They were first in 
peace and are first in war; but 
they certainly are not first in the 
hearts of their countrymen. 


BRITISH RAILWAY PERFORMANCE 


In some respects British rail- 
ways are behind the railroads of 
the United States, though in all 
respects they are ahead of all 
other railways. Only one short 
line regularly runs a few parlor 
cars. Sleeping cars are not nu- 
merous, and comparatively little 
used. Even in normal times, the 
meals served on _ trains 
wretched. These things result 
from the relatively short distances 
involved. There is ordinarily no 
part of Great Britain that can- 
not be reached from London in 
twelve hours or under and there 
are few parts of Ireland that can- 
not be reached in the same time. 
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One of the big jobs for & 
farm tractor — filling the 
Cow's fireless cooker. 


Ask The Men 
Who Sell Space 


“What papers are you hand- 
ling?” says one. 

*'So-and-So, Such-and-Such, and 
Power Farming,"’ is the answer. 


“Power Farming— 
There’s a Comer!” 


says the first, who gets hiS impres 
sion largely from the space buyer. 


This is but one of many such conver- 
sations. The media man knows. The 
solicitor passes the word. It is the 
disinterested, professional verdict— 
the most sincere recognition possible. 


Neither buyer nor seller, perhaps, 
can %e blamed for not knowing that 
Power Farming, the magazine, has 
been ‘‘coming’’ for 24 years—because 
**power farming,’’ the rural evolution, 
has until now lagged far behind the vi~ 
sion of the men who founded a pub- 
lication to interpret it. 


Farming with power is now the ab- 
sorbing topic among the big men in 
agriculture, and Power Farming 
is their guide. 

Are you sure you know enough 
about it 

Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Barnhill & Henning Jas. A. Buchanan 
23 E. 26th St. Marquette ar 
Mad. Sq. 5064 R ph 552 


Member A. B. C._, 


POWER FARMING 





The track, or permanent: way as 


| we call it here, is usually excel- 


lent, and running is fast. 

There is a perfectly ordinary 
train which does 58.8 miles ean 
hour every day, even now, under 
war conditions. Last January 
six trains on six different rail- 
ways ran a total of 321% miles 
in 343 minutes—well over 55% 
miles an hour; none of these 
trains ran less than 55 miles an 
hour. The fastest run on record 
for this Kingdom was made in 
1904—118'% miles at 71.3 miles per 
hour. 

Total railway capitalization be- 
fore the war was £1,343,884,518. 
The number of men employed was 
643,135. The total revenue of 
3ritish railways for 1913 was 
£139,253,000—averaging £5,939 per 
mile of permanent way. (The 
total mileage then open was 23,- 
447). Operating expenses in the 
same year were 63 per cent of the 


| gross receipts. This does not 


mean such big dividends as might 
be supposed. Compensation on 
exorbitant terms was extorted by 
land owners when the roads were 
first built, and railway finance 


| has groaned under this ever since. 


Passenger fares are the highest in 
Europe, now averaging 4.75 cents 


| per mile first-class, 3.17 cents 


second-class, 1.6 cents third-class. 
It is many years since any but a 
few have run second-class car- 
riages—only first and third. On 
long-distance railways third-class 


| carriages are comfortable and 


well furnished; many people use 
them who would travel by parlor 
car in the United States. There 


| are third-class dining cars but not 


sleepers. . 
Railway work is being conduct- 
ed with greatly reduced staffs. As 
the figures have been published 
in the Railway Magazine, the cen- 
sorship will presumably allow 
PrinTERS’ INK to state that 142,- 
862 railway men had gone to the 
war up to March 31, 1917, and 
many more have gone since. 
Women to the number of 54,267 
had taken over men’s jobs in 
railways of Great Britain up to 

the same date. 
The executive committee con- 
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trolling British railways is housed 
in a fine office facing the Houses 
of Parliament and Westminster 
Abbey. One important official, 
the Assistant Director General of 
Movements and Railways, is an 
American—Henry Worth Thorn- 
ton, formerly manager of the 
Long Island Railroad’ Company, 
an old Pennsylvania railroad 
man. 


CONTROL OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


This committee has done every- 
thing practicable to conserve the 
use of the railways and make 
them available for war purposes. 
The time allowed for unloading 
and loading trucks has been cut 
to a minimum. Trucks privately 
owned can be taken for general 
use, but in spite of this it was 
announced last month that one or 
two coal mines had _ suspended 
work until trucks became avail- 
able. Canals are being utilized. 
Many of them were bought up by 
railway companies many years 
ago and thrown into disuse, to 
prevent competition. This selfish 
and unpatriotic policy is being 
reversed, and probably one effect 
of war control will be to prevent 
this gross waste of the country’s 
fine inland waterways being per- 
petuated. 

There is no doubt that the war 
work done by the railways has 
been colossal. Statistics are not 
plentiful or recent. A statement 
was given to the press last month 
showing that between August 9 
and 20, 1914, when the first ex- 
peditionary force slipped over to 
the continent before anyone out- 
side military circles knew it had 
started, 86,500 officers and men 
(called by the Kaiser the “con- 
temptible little army”), 33,693 
horses and 8,000 cannons and ve- 
hicles crossed the Channel with- 
out a hitch and without the loss 
of a man, a horse or a gun. For 
the readiness and magnificent or- 
ganization of this force the credit 
belongs entirely to Lord Haldane, 
the creator of the Territorial 
Army which saved the situation 
at the beginning of the war. 

As traffic is not wanted, rail- 
way advertising has, for the most 





The best crops in 
\are for those who secure their 


"PUNCH’ 


allotments early 


ELL,” said the pros- 

pective potato poten- 
tate, viewing the limited but 
very fertile field, “I think 
I'll take an allotment here,’ 
but I'll decide definitely next 
week.” Which is the reason 
why he’s now hoeing brickbats 
and tin cans on the wre g side 
of the fence. 
Also it’s a warning to advertisers 
to secure their allotment in 
Mr. Punch’s advertising pages 
in 1918 before all the good rich 
soil is taken up. 
“PUNCH” saves spade work. 
It carries your message straight 
home to the sort of British 
people who know a good thing 
(they buy “PUNCH”), want a 
good thing, and, most important, 
have the money to buy a good 
thing. 
The Net Sale each week. of 
“PUNCH” at Sixpence per 
copy is One Hundred Thousand 
—always more, never less. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 

10 Bouverie Street 


London 
E.C4. 
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Wherever 


There is not a bank in the 
U. S. or its possessions, in 
Canada, Cuba, Italy or Brazil, 
where at least one copy of The 
Burroughs Clearing House is 
not received every month. 





So much for circulation— 
100 per cent to banks. 


Evidence that The Clearing 
House is well-read by its cir- 
culation awaits any advertiser 
who wants to get his message 
to bankers in the best way— 
evidence that is easily under- 
stood and conclusive. 


The reason for the high 
reader-interest of The Clear- 
ing House is apparent to any- 
one who will examine a few 
copies. On its editorial side 
The Clearing House deals 
with fundamentals, with con- 
structive forces, movements 
and developments that are of 
vital interest to banks every- 
where—being virtually a new 


(The 


Burroughs 
Clearing 
House 


DETROIT, _ MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York: Chicago: 
A. H. LOUCKS W. F. HOLLIDAY 
217 Broadway 643 Marquette Bldg. 





From the Farthest Frontiers— 
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Money Is 


kind of bankers’ magazine 
which dares to be readable 
and attractive as well as inter- 
pretative and helpful. In 
point of typography, illustra- 
tion and makeup it compares 
favorably with your favorite 
weekly or monthly in the gen- 
eral-magazine field. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
It may give you a new thought 
on how to get your selling 
message to that most impor- 
tant single group of business 
men—America’s bankers. 

The Clearing House is the only 
medium that reaches al/ the banks 
of the country. You cannot reach 
them otherwise, even though you 
use every other periodical in the 
field. And the rates are about 
half the average, per line per thou- 
sand, of what you pay for sections 
of the field here and there. 

No direct, indirect or inferential 
advertising disguised as text; 
proved high reader-interest; large 
page-size (834 x 11); over 45,000 


per month. 
The 


Burroughs 
Clearing 
House 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








REPRESENTATIVES: 
Kansas City: Atlanta: 
H. H. OHLMACHER D. D. PEETE 


Firestone Bldg. 421 Hurt Bldg. 
—to the World’s Money-Center 
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MAZDA 


‘*Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 











As the turbines draw from Niagara 
the energy that sets the motors whirl- 
ing—so MAZDA Service draws from 
the flood of new thoughts in lighting, 
the ideas that help the lamp-makers 
make better lamps. 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


Mazpa is the trademark of a world-wide service to cer- 
tain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
progress and developments in the art of incandescent 
Jamp manufacturing and to distribute this information 
to the companies entitled to receive this Service. 
Mazpa Service is centered in the Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. 
The mark Mazpa can appear only on lamps which meet 
the standards of Mazpa Service. It is thus an assur- 
ance of quality. This trademark is the property of the 
General Electric Company. 





2) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY a6 
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part, disappeared. Only one com- 
pany, largely under American in- 
fluence, can be said ever to have 
done much real advertising any- 
way. This is the London Under- 
ground, which works with street 
cars (we call them trams) and 
omnibuses, and controls most of 
the London passenger traffic. The 
poster work of this combination 
has been a miracle of efficiency 
and beauty. Elsewhere, railway 
advertising has been almost en- 
tirely limited to advertising for 
holiday traffic and excursions. 


BRITISH RAILWAY ADVERTISING NOT 
FAR DEVELOPED 


To advertise to the public with 
the idea of creating new regular 
traffic has hardly suggested itself 
to any railway but the Under- 
ground. The favorite picture for 
a railway advertisement, up to a 
few years ago, was the picture 
of a locomotive—so that people 
might not believe that trains were 
pulled by horses. One big and 


fine railway, the London & North 
Western, still sometimes uses a 
poster representing the gateway 


of its London terminus—Euston 
Station. As this cheerful edifice 
resembles nothing so much as a 
mausoleum, the efficiency of the 
poster may be questioned. News- 
paper advertising as well as pos- 
ters, began to be used before the 
war by a few long-distance lines, 
chiefly for holiday trafftc, featur- 
ing the attractions of seaside 
places, some of which contributed. 
But railways are not yet very 
progressive advertisers. Their fa- 
vorite way of going at the job 
is to exchange free space in each 
other’s stations, and stick up pos- 
ters. They do advertise that there 
are vacant lands for factories or 
farming in the vicinity of their 


lines, but they insert their an- , 


nouncements in the technical rail- 
way papers, where there is no 
danger of anyone except the other 
railway men seeing them! Some 
day a real advertising man will 
get to work in the railway prop- 
osition. One thing that he will 
do will be to advertise for freight 
—a thing that has never yet been 
seriously attempted. 
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The Signof a 
Hood Dealer 


Read What Mr. W. W. Duncan 
Gen. Mgr. Hood Tire Co., Says: 





HOOD TIRE COMPANY, Inc. 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
November 14, 1917. 
“We have found your 24” x 24” 
sign to be ideal for our purpose, 
being economical as to installation, 
and also as to the amount of current 
consunied. We shall use more and 


more of these. 
W. W. Duncan, 
General Manager. 














The type of sign referred to in the 
above letter is but one of several 
we have suggested and are manu- 
facturing for the Hood Tire Co., 
who have been uniformly pleased 
with all the sign work we have pro- 
duced for them. 


Wouldn't you be pleased if all of 
your dealers were enthusiastic 
about all your store helps? 


To get a display that suits one type 
of dealer is one thing—to get dis- 
plays that suit several types of 
dealers is something else again. 
This is an important problem, and 
we have helped the Hood people 
solve it. And our all-around abil- 
ity to work out and produce signs 
for a variety of purposes, and 
which please all types of dealers, 
is one reason why we get Hood 
Tire business. 

Remember, we have never loaded 
up a client with useless displays. 
We don’t question—we know! 
That’s why our clients come back 
to us each year. 

Designing — Manufacturing 
Distributing 
One Organization—One Profit 


B & B SIGN CO., Ine. 


341-347 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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THE 
SOLDIERS 


READ IT 


There is one magazine 
that is inevery army can- 
tonment and military 
center—Association Men. 
The soldiers read it. 


They read it not simply 
because it is the official 
organ of the Y. M.C. A. 
but because it contains 
interesting “Y” news and 
war articles, good pictures 
and valuable information. 


Before these soldiers leave 
America they will want a good 
many things that will likely be 
hard to get “over there.” 

If you sell an article of 
merit that soldiers need you 
can tell them about it through 
the advertising pages of Asso- 
ciation Men. The rate is 40 
cents a line, $168 a page. 
The soldiers read it. 


ASSCLIATION 
MEN 


A. P. OPDYKE JAMES I. PECK 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 
124 East 28th Street, New York 
HARLEY L. WARD 
19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 





| tribution. ‘ i 
| paign is definitely laid out, 


| cost of ; 
| charged back to the agency handling 
| the account, or to the advertiser di- 


INK 


Treatment of Com- 
petitive Accounts 


THE INDIANAPOLIS “NEWS” 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Nov. 28, 1917. 
I was very much interested in the 
article which appeared on page 20 in 
the November 8th issue r PRINTERS’ 
“Will Free Proofs Sur- 


Square 


Ink, headed 
vive?” 

The Indianapolis News has an effi- 
cient and well-equipped merchandise 
service department, which works in 
close co-operation with the New York 
and Chicago offices of the News in the 
development of high-grade national ac- 
counts. Exhaustive trade reports are 
compiled, showing the possibilities of 
the local market, with statistics cover- 
ing distribution, competition, trade pe- 
culiarities, etc. Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives are introduced personally to 
the wholesale and jobbing trade, and 
the larger downtown retailers, but the 
News service department does not un- 
dertake to sell goods nor to secure dis- 
Where an advertising cam- 
the News 
will send a letter to the wholesale and 
retail trade announcing this campaign, 


| but the cost of all work in connection 


including postage and the 


therewith, inclt 4 1 
printing circulars, etc., is 


ect. 

I know that in some instances adver- 
tisers have tried to “‘work” one news- 
paper against the other, with the threat 
of throwing their business to the aper 
offering the greatest amount of so- 
called ‘“‘co-operation.” My own experi- 
ence recalls only one such instance, and 
the competing paper that secured the 
business spent considerably more in cir- 
cular work than the profit of the entire 
campaign, and as might be expected the 
advertiser did not use the amount of 
space agreed upon before the campaign 
started. 

The sooner newspapers realize that 
every line of advertising carried should 
show a definite profit, the. sooner will 
both publisher and advertiser realize 
that it is unfair to spend $100 in circu- 
lar-letter work on one account and noth- 
ing on a competing account, merely be- 
cause the first advertiser insists on this 
expenditure as a part of “service’’ or 

‘co-operation.” 

Frank T. Carrot, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Campbell-Ewald Accounts 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 


troit, has secured the advertising ac- 
counts of the Klaxon Company, New- 
ark, N. J., and the Amazon Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 

The Master Primer Company, of De- 
troit, has also placed its account in the 
hands of this agency. A campaign has 
started in national and trade Fay 
tions in behalf of an electric primer for 
automobiles and will run = the 


winter months. ° 
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ear aie 
The 


Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 








Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 


Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @ Direct Advertising 





Personal, Sincere, Effective Service 


A Market for Dairy Equi t 
Practically all of our 400,000 subscribers keep cows ; the average is 5.2 per farm. 
Over 76% have hand or power churns; over 40% have cream omenatens, If you wish to sell barn 
equipment, milking machines, separators, milk cans, water supply systems, pumps, silos, ensilage 
cutters, etc., tell your story to Farm Life readers. They are prosperous, 
progressive farmers and dairymen—buyers of everything that’s needed 

on a well-equipped farm or in a modern farm home. 
~ This winter, farmers are planning a big “‘drive’’ for greater 
2 production. Put Farm Life on your sales force. 400,000 

a@ month—100% circulation. Rate, $2 a line. 


Farm Life 


America’s Greatest 


FARM MAGAZINE 


Spencer Indiana 
Advertising Pera 
JOHN M. oy ggg co., | 

cules New lork Detroit 

Atlanta ee! Louis 


ON Ma 
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Prairie Farmer’s 








Audit In Illinois 


The A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, just released, bears out 
our Publisher’s Statement of June 30, 1917. Here are 
the important details: 

Total Net Paid Circulation 110,976 

Illinois Net Paid Circulation 84,105 


90.85% on R. F. D. Routes, etc. 
No Free Premium Circulation 


FIRST IN ILLINOIS 


Over 84,000 paid up subscriptions in this premier state 
of Illinois, representing the cream of American Agricul- 
ture. Prairie Farmer’s high cfass circulation methods as 
shown by the Audit Report, serve as a barometer to in- 
dicate the high character of its subscribers. More and 
higher quality circulation in Illinois than any other farm 
paper. 








Write to us for a copy of the Audit Bureau’s Report and 
get all the details. 


60 Cents per Line Flat 


PRAIRIE FARMER-Chicago 


Burridge D. Butler, Publisher 
538 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


NOTE: After January 1, our new address will be 
8th floor, Brooks Building 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Greorce W. Hersert, INc. Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc. 
Western Representatives mht 4, Eastern Representatives 
Conway Building ey 381 Fourth Avenue 


Chicago New York City 















































Is the Camera 
a Good Spotter of Sales- 
men’s Talents? 





A Few Speculations Engendered by 
a Recent Ad in Printers’ INK— 
Searching Eye of Camera Would 
Seem, According to Copy of Ad- 
vertisement, to Sort Out Men 
with Almost Uncanny Power 


By Charles Austin Bates 


HE following ad from Print- 

ERS’ INK of October 11, -in- 
trigues me greatly. It opens up 
wide vistas for speculative 
thought and whether, or not, the 
thought finally leads anywhere 
except up a tree, the mental ex- 
ercise is good. 





WANTED 

A first-class man with experience for 
permanent position on staff of ice- 
President to shape and direct the ad- 
vertising policy of a trunk line railroad. 
To save time and trouble to both appli- 
cant and employer, kindly send in photo- 
graphs—1 full length, 1 exact profile 
view (bust) and 1 front view (bust) 
full face holding hands close in front 
of body, one palm outward and other 
hand palm inward. Call for recom- 
mendation and _ personal interview will 
come later. ‘‘Vick-PrEsIDENT,” Box 
16, care Printers’ INK. 

It sounds a good deal like the 
ads reading: “Lonesome farmer, 
sixteen hands high, with a loving 
disposition and. sixty acres of 
pasture, would correspond with 
beautiful blonde, height 5 ft. 6 
in., weight 150 net; $10,000 cash 
not an obstacle—object matri- 
mony—send photo.” ; 

Wouldn’t it savor of efficiency 
if Vice-President had printed a 
picture of his ideal? Couldn’t he 
at least say whether he likes ’em 
lean and hungry, or fat and sleek? 

And what about whiskers? 
Think what the women of Cali- 
fornia did to the late Mr. Hughes! 

How much fillum would be 
saved if Vice-President would 
only give some intimation of his 
ideas of masculine pulchritude, 
or perhaps say what particular 
styles have no chance. This wide 
open proposition makes one fear 
that he is in league with the East- 
man Kodak Company—“there’s a 
photographer in your town.” 
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Doesn’t Mr. V.-P. know that 
photographs cost money—except 
on the Board Walk, where you 
get cheaply. those cunning postal 
cards showing how you would 
look if you owned an automobile. 
But possibly post-card photo- 
graphs and snap-shots are barred? 

Why the Gertrude Hoffman ef- 
fect with the hands? What sort 
of palms are best with which to 
shape the advertising policy of a 
trunk line? Would the same 
hands be equally efficient in shap- 
ing the policy of an underwear 
line? 

I wonder what chance George 
Gray Barnard’s Lincoln portrait 
would stand in this contest? And 
where would Francis X. Bush- 
man land? 

EVEN A CAMERA MAY 
TRUTH 

I betcha there’s a deep psycho- 
logical scheme back of this ad, 
and there’s a germ of sense in it, 
of course, because we all know 
that character and capability are 
disclosed in some slight degree 
by faces and hands. But we also 
know that some perfectly good 
men “screen poorly.” Some 
quite intelligent men, confronted 
by a camera, register the smirk of 
a matinee idol, or take on: the 
stolidity of a Stilton cheese. 

Of course the camera cannot 
lie, but the retoucher may be 
either complimentary or vindic- 
tive, according to his disposition 
and his digestion. 

It would be highly edifying and 
instructive, if, after this pictorial 
contest is over, the whole rogues’ 
gallery could be published with a 
statement of why each man was, 
or was not, granted an interview, 
and with the details and specifi- 
cations of the successful candi- 
date. The thirty-six replies that 
passed through the office of 
Printers’ INK would, I’m sure, 
make interesting reading. I won- 
der if they were all serious. 

Every one who has employed 
many men knows how deceptive 
appearances can be, even in a per- 
sonal interview. Some men can 
sell themselves and nothing else, 
and others who show up like 
tongue-tied boobs when talking to 


HIDE THE 














the boss, are stem winders as soon 
as they get off the green carpet. 

If Mr. Vice-President has 
evolved, or discovered, a system 
whereby satisfactory selection can 
be made from a collection of pho- 
tographs he can earn the grati- 
tude of every employer by divulg- 
ing it. 

One improvement in the picture 
part of his plan occurs to me: 
along with the three photographs 


he demands, why not include a 
couple of hundred feet of film, 
showing the applicant actually 


and actively engaged in shaping 
a policy, and conclude the even- 
ing’s entertainment with a close- 
up of the finished policy? 

If we are going to do this thing 
at all, why not go the limit? 


Franklin Simon & Co. Appoint- 


ment 


A. J. Meister has been appointed ad- 
vertising ~ anager of Franklin Simon & 
Co., New York. He has had long re- 


tail advertising and merchandising ex- 


perience, having been advertising man- 
ager of five large New York depart- 
ment stores. In addition he has had 


extensive newspaper and _ advertising 


agency experience. 


True With New York Office 
of Chicago “Tribune” 


Jas. B. True, Jr., of the Chicago Trib- 
une, has been transferred to the New 
York office of that paper. He was 
formerly in charge of the merchandising 
service department and in the East 
will become a’ member of the selling 
staff. He succeeds J. Evans Hessey, 
who has resigned to join the British 
Aviation service. 


Advertises Proper Method of 
Laundering 


Earl & Wilson are using space in the 
laundry trade journals for the purpose 
of instructing laundry owners in the 
proper method of handling new mod- 
els of their collars. A recent page in 
colors showed the new Dashwood model, 
and the laundryman was urged, “Laun- 
der with lapel front.” 


Webster Joins Milwaukee 


“Journal” 


L: A. Webster, formerly advertising 
manager of the Omaha World-Herald, 
has joined the advertising department 
of the Milwaukee Journal. Before join- 
ing the World-Herald he was for sev- 
eral years with the Chicago office of 
Omara & Ormsbee, special representa- 
tives. 
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Further Gasoline Restriction in 
Britain 
The use of automobiles in Great 
Britain is further restricted by the new 
“Motor Spirit Restriction Order,’ 

which became effective Nov. 1. 
The object of the order is to confine 


the use of gasoline to purposes of trade 


or business or necessary domestic af- 
fairs. Permission to use it for these 
purposes is limited to cases in which no 
other means of conveyance is reason- 
ably available. ' 

The purposes for which the use of 
gasoline in private cars is permitted 
embrace, among others, journeys to the 
nearest convenient railway station with 
the object of going by train, or meeting 
or conveying to his destination a person 
arriving by train, or conveying to or 
from a station baggage or goods. The 
purpose of the railway journey or the 
nature of the goods is not material. 
Ihe use of a private car is not permit- 
ted if public vehicles are available for 
passengers, or the luggage or goods 
could have been conveyed without un- 
due delay by carrier, or if the person 
using the car might conveniently have 
used a horse vehicle. 

An actor may use his car to take him 
to a theatre to fulfil an engagement, if 
other convenient means of conveyance 
are not available; but it would not be 
we acai for members of the audi- 
ence to drive to the theatre in a private 
car to witness the actor’s performance. 
Similarly, a clergyman may use his car 
to drive to a church for the purpose of 
preaching a sermon or conducting a 
service, but the members of his congre- 
gation cannot use their cars to attend 
the service. 

“Necessary 
held to include such 
needful to obtain food, fuel, or medical 
requisites which cannot be _ obtained 
without undue delay; but not to include 
ordinary shopping nor the conveyance 
of persons to weddings or entertain- 
ments of any kind, or for the purpose 
of recreation. 

“Ambulance work’? is not intended 
to comprehend the use of cars for the 
purpose of taking convalescent soldiers 
for drives. 


household affairs” are 
shopping as is 





Unusual Development in War- 
Time Advertising 

“If you will rent | ,2 room it 
help to win the war.’ 

This is the ae appeal made 
by the Housing Department of the 
American International Shipbuilding 
Corporation to the householders of 
Philadelphia. The advertisements are 
running periodically with large space 
in the Philadelphia papers. 

With thousands of workers to be em- 
ployed in the great shipbuilding plant 
in that city, which already is nearing 
completion, and with a very small pro- 
portion of the houses in the city for 
rent, the problem of housing the army 
of mechanics, clerks and laborers is 
no small one. It is manifestly. imprac- 
tical for these men to buy houses. 
Hence the message through advertising 
to the heme owners. 


will 














de 
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le potatoes were (i 
would you pay'L 3)? 


—and if you 
could buy fresh country 


eggs for 25c a dozen would 
you placidly twiddle your thumbs 
while somebody soaked you $2.50 a dozen 
for the same grade? Not on your bank 
balance. If you did, your address would 
soon be changed to the violent ward of the 
nearest asy!um. 


Then why in the 


name of sane business do you 
keep on doing things that are just 
as bad? Why do you keep on paying huge 
prices for all sorts of printing when you can 
get it done, without any worry and without 
any waiting, for a FRACTION of what 
you are paying? 


Read This— 


“One form that used to cost us $1.30 a 
thousand before we had a Multigraph,” 
says Mr. Johnson of The Merchants’ Col- 
lection Agency pote gy Denver, “‘now 
costs us 60c. Another blank for which 
we paid $2.50 a thousand is now costing 25c. 
We have had our Multigraph nearly five 
ears and today itis just as good as new. 
t paid for itself the first year we had it 
and has returned more than 100 per cent 
on the investment every ‘year since.” F 





Send in the coupon 
and find out what the 


Multigraph will do for you. 
Don’t pay $1.30 for potatoes or 
— else when you can get them 
or iC. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
























Geta MU/LT/L AAPL 


The Multigraph Sen- 

ior is $715 to $765--- THE MULTIGRAPH 
Multigraph unior, 
hand driven, $190 and 
up. Easy payments. 


1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tell me how the Multigraph will 
fit my business. 


Our line is_— 


Name 





Official Position = 
| 

Street Addres: Ss 
a 
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To Manufacturers and 
Advertising Managers 
























Did you ever voluntarily write 
such a testimonial letter ? 
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— The above 
——— = testimonial 
letter was written about ten months ago 
and this well known national advertiser 
is still with us. There’s a reason— 


Twenty-two thousand bank buyers read ‘Successful Banking’’ every 
month. In fact every buyer in this number of the best banks in the 
U.S. gets a copy. The RIGHT MAN is reached—% cent per copy. 


write 


Successful Banking 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 



























The Price, the Goods 
and the Advertising 





(Continued from page 6) 


study of ash cans and smelly 
grocery stores. While he is in 
New York this trip I want Mr. 
Boothby to spend three or four 
days over on the East Side, 
browsing around, looking into 
every ash can he can find, and 
into alleys and cellarways and 
doorways and through windows. 
I want him to find out what soap 
wrappers and_ breakfast-food 
boxes and empty bottles and 
packages of all kinds he finds in 
the ash cans and rubbish heaps. 
I want him to see just how these 
people live, what they eat and 
drink and what they use for keep- 
ing house, and how they use it. 
I want him to talk with all the 
men and women and children he 
can engage in conversation—and 
that means he will have to go 
without a shave for two or three 
days and wear old clothes—and 
find out how they live and how 
much wages they get and how 
they spend their money. I want 
him to go to the grocery stores 
and talk to the proprietors, and I 
particularly want him to go to the 
little moving-picture theatres, to 
see what sort of pictures these 
East Siders like. In short, I want 
you, Mr. Boothby, to know just 
how the ‘smelly poor’ live. And 
when you get back home I want 
you to do the same thing in our 
town, and compare notes. [I'll 
venture to say that when you get 
through with the experience you 
won’t suggest doubling the price 
on any general commodity unless 
it is imperative.” 

“Well, I'd like to go with Mr. 
Boothby,” ventured the copy man, 
“if I can arrange to get off for a 
few days.” 

“You most certainly can,” 
agreed his chief, “and I’m glad 
you are quick to grasp the idea 
and the opportunity.” 

“Then,” continued the presi- 
dent, “I’m going to ask Mr. 
take a trip out 
and Nebraska 


Boothby to 
through Kansas 
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OUR FIELD— 
Make It Your Field 


You can get some idea of 
the results L’OPINIONE 
may secure for you, Mr. 
Advertiser, when you 
study the buying 
power represented in the 
commercial and social life 
of the 250,000 Italians in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, 
which we reach daily. 





75 Italian Drug Stores 
26 Italian Banks 
15 Italian Garages 
18 Italian Churches 
15 Italian B. and L. Assns. 
100 Italian Doctors 
250 Italian Societies 
500 Italian Groceries 
525 Italian Auto Owners 


Compare that power with 
some community with 
which you are familiar 
and then when you think 
of Philadelphia think of 
L’OPINIONE. 


L’OPINIONE 


The Only Italian Daily News- 
paper Published in Pennsylvania 


George B. David Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Sole National Representatives 
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A Larger Per- 

centage of the 

Norwegians and 
Danes 


in the United States are far- 
mers than any other nation- 
ality. 

The Scandinavian has always 
been land hungry. He came 
to this country to OWN A 
FARM—and he owns it. 
Anything that a farmer uses 
should be advertised in the 
Norwegian’s and Dane’s 
home papers. Here they are: 


MINNEAPOLIS TIDENDE 
(Weekly and Daily) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORMANDEN 


(Semi-weekly) 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


SKANDINAVEN 


(Semi-weekly and Daily) 
Chicago, Ill. 


DECORAH POSTEN 


(Semi-weekly) 
Decorah, Iowa 


FAMILIENS MAGASIN 
(Monthly) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Combined Circulation 


165,000 Copies 


For sample copies or further 


detailed information address 
the papers individually or rec- 
ognized advertising agencies. 
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and Wyoming, and perhaps some 
of the Southern states, with our 
salesmen, calling on the local 
trade. And I am going to ask 
him to get copies of the local pa- 
pers in each town and go through 
them carefully, even to the want- 
ad pages. After going through 
these papers, I want him to take 
proofs of our newspaper adver- 
tisements and cut them out and 
lay them down in various places 
on the pages of these small-town 
papers and see how they strike 
him in such a setting. It would 
be well to do the same with our 
magazine advertisements, too. 
They may look very different in 
the atmosphere of a prairie-town 
hotel than they do in our mahog- 
any-furnished offices, or your 
New York skyscraper offices. 


TO GET CLOSE TO THE GROUND 


“And while Mr. Boothby is out 
in the field I want-him to talk to 
dealers and station agents, and 
anyone else he can get into a con- 
versation with, about the mail- 
order houses. Then, when he 
comes home, I want him to sit 
down and spend a couple of days 
going through the. catalogues of 
all the large mail-order houses, 
not just superficially, but care- 
fully, noting the kinds of things 
these big experts in human na- 
ture pick out to offer their cus- 
tomers, the patterns and designs 


| and styles and colors and prices. 


They do not guess what their 
trade will buy; they know. They 
don’t allow their buyers to hang 


| around New York or Chicago all 
| the time, to be influenced by what 


they see people wearing there and 
the way they furnish their homes. 
“Why, the president of a large 


| mail-order house dealing in wom- 


en’s apparel, located right here in 
New York, told a friend of mine 
that twice each year he sends his 
buyers out to the small towns 
with lists of customers, to ring 
doorbells and talk to the people. 
These buyers stand outside of the 
churches on Sundays in these 
small towns and watch the people 
as they come out to see what kind 
of hats and dresses and suits and 
coats the women are _ wearing. 
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; Getting There 

sh rere wet a 

ke ae When your presence is urgently needed at the 

r- office— when it is important that you catch a cer- 

id tain train—when you want to get to the theatre on time— 

es there will not be a minute’s delay in starting 

ce your car if you have in your garage a 

Id 

ur Coal-Burning } One-Car System 

0. Self Rezulating |GAR. RAGE bali, VUNG) SYSTEM | “1. $65 

in 

vn cnieee READY-T0-SET-UP 

a . It is more than a stove. WASCO includes a trouble-proof automatic reg- 
ulator; an all-cast-iron, coal-burning, hot water heater and handsome 
wall radiator. It will keep your car warmcontinually the coldest weather, 
with attention only once a day. 

ut Pipes and connections cut to fit. Your chauffeur or any 

to “thandy” man can set it up in a few hours. 

nd Approved by Fire Underwriters, Insurance Men 

“a and Fire Chiefs . if 

i Thousands of automobile owners are delighted with the 

h WASCO because it keeps the car warm, ready to start 

” instantly—any time—night or day. Eliminates frozen 

sit batteries, saves big repair bills, saves time of boiling out 

y f cold radiator. 

“ Write for Big FREE Catalog 

ee Describes one- to ten-car WascO systems for private garages. 
Also gives letters of endorsement from many users in all 

gs parts of the country. 

1a- Quick delivery from a in Boston, Springfield, 
Hartford, Jersey City, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver and 

1S- Kansas City. 

ms W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc. 

<a 32 Eastwood Sta. "Syracuse, N. Y, 

ey i territory open for live distributors, 

mel rite for selling proposition and *‘helps.”” 

all 

lat 

nd 

es. 

ge 

m- 
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ind A l-car WascO system, ”“ 3. This heater and 2 radiators make a 2-car 

oad WascO system $84, 
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‘Somewhere in America 





a manufacturer needs a man of my experi- 
ence and sales ability to place his product 
in every city, town and village in the 
United States. 


For twenty years, beginning as a clerk at 
sixteen, I have secured an intimate knowl- 
edge of sales and advertising methods that 
are highly successful. For six years I con- 
ducted the advertising department of one 
of the largest and most successful manufac- 
turers of food specialties in America. 


IN 


I am familiar with class publications, rela- 
tive values, preparation of selling copy for 
both printed matter and magazine space; 
origination of sales methods and material 
therefor; where to secure illustrations and 
printing plates; color reproduction; how to 
secure sales results at the lowest possible 
cost. I have tact, and can manage a sales 
force so as to secure maximum results. 
I am seeking a position of responsibility 
and expect compensation in proportion to 
the results achieved. 


I 


IAA 


Address me for personal interview, 
A. E. H., Box 46, care of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Sra NAN 


Bea 

































When they come back to New 
York they are prepared to buy, 
not the kind of things they think 
people will wear, but what they 
know their customers will wear. 
That is really keeping close to 
the ground, and, transposed into 
terms of our own commodity, 
that is the way our business must 
be run. 

“That’s why I want you, Mr. 
Boothby, to arrange with some 
dealer at home who is particu- 
larly friendly with our boys to 
clerk in his store Saturday morn- 
ings for a couple of months. And 
I suggest that whenever custom- 
ers ask for. a package of our 
product you say, as you hand it 
to them, “I understand that this 
may advance to ten cents soon.” 
See what their reaction is. And 
talk about groceries generally to 
all the customers you can. Talk 
prices and brands and packages 
and uses, particularly with the 
humbler folks, for they raake up 
a very large proportion of the 
population of this country, and 
you should know their viewpoint. 
Our own viewpoint is badly 
warped, so far as selling the 
masses is concerned, by Pullman 
cars and exclusive hotels and 
restaurants, and orchestra seats, 
and traveling on liberal expense 
accounts. <A fat salary is the 
worst thing that can happen to 
an advertising man, or a mer- 


_ chandise man of any kind, unless 


he has common sense enough to 
ride in the day coaches often, 
even if he does have to sit next 
to some big, fat foreign woman 
whose baby insists upon sticking 
a banana into his ear, and unless 
he makes it a point to eat fre- 
quently in dairy lunches, and sit 
in the gallery at the theatre every 
once in a while. 

“Why, to my mind, the most 
valuable heritage an advertising 
man can have is to have been 
raised in a very ordinary, work- 
aday family, where every penny 
counted and luxuries were few 
and far between. He can forget 
that bringing up, if he is to ad- 
vertise luxuries, far more easily 
than he can ever. get the view- 
point of the masses if he has 
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been raised in a well-to-do home. 
If I were an advertising man I 
should make a mighty careful 
study of what I term the ‘oleo- 
margarine public’.” 

He reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a clipping. 

“My daughter writes a little 
for the magazines,” he said, “and 
the other day she came across this 
little paragraph in a little literary 
magazine she takes, The Editor: 

“‘T wish authors would real- 
ize,” he read, “ ‘that no man was 
ever worth reading who had not 
a warm interest in all phases of 
work and emotion. I wish that 
authors would take pains to asso- 
ciate with people outside of the 
academic crowd. College profes- 
sors and scientists and literati 
are the last people in the world 
who should form the friendship 
circle of an author. I should 
say that a bootblack, an actor, a 
grandmother, a business man, a 
professional woman, a grocery 
clerk, a stenographer, a negro 
and a policeman would be an 
ideal combination.’ 


CAN GET POINTERS FROM PATENT 
MEDICINE ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Tt strikes me,” remarked the 
president, returning the clipping 
to his pocket, “that advertising 
men ought to come in on that 
prescription, too. And speaking 
of prescriptions, I sometimes 
think that the patent medicine ad- 
vertisers are about the only ones 
who really get right down to the 
ground and talk to people—the 
great mass of ‘plain people’—in 
language and terms that they 
thoroughly understand! 

“But gracious sakes, how did I 
ever get started on such a ser- 
mon as this! Let’s get back to 
our own problem.” He reached 
into his pocket and drew out a 
roll of bills. From the roll he se- 
lected a one-dollar bill. 

“This reads,” he said, “ ‘This 
certifies that there has been de- 
posited in the Treasury of the 
United States of America One 
Silver Dollar, payable to the 
bearer on demand,’ but as a mat- 
ter of fact the actual purchasing 
power of that dollar is no longer 
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a hundred cents. Since the war 
came on and prices have sky- 
rocketed, that dollar is worth only 
about sixty cents, roughly, in a 
grocery store or meat market, or 
most any other kind of a store, 
for that matter. If we double 
the price of our product we are 
doing all we can to reduce the 
value of that dollar bill to fifty 
cents. We would be getting more 
profit, and so would the dealer 
and the jobber, but every one of 
you fellows who are working on 
a salary are finding out that your 
last increase in salary hasn't 
helped you to save any more 
money, because every thousand 
dollars of your income is worth 
only six or seven hundred dollars 
in purchasing power. Now that 
is rather crudely stated economics, 
but it represents one-half the rea- 
son why we are not going to dou- 
ble the price of our product un- 
til we have to. Men at the helms 
of businesses have an obligation 
to-day that they must not over- 
look. Besides, it would be short- 
sighted business policy to take 
such advantage of the present 
business and war conditions. 


AFTER-THE-WAR CONDIT‘ONS TO 
GOVERN PRICE 


“The other half of my reason 
for vetoing a big price jump is 
that our sales would drop off ma- 
terially, and we would lose the 
good-will of many dealers and 
jobbers, not to mention thousands 
of consumers. We would prob- 
ably make more profit for the im- 
mediate present, but in the end 
we would gain little, for the move 
would injure the possibilities of 
the two new products we are 
working out, and which will, I 
expect, be ready to launch just as 
soon as conditions get back to 
somehere near normal. The loss 
in good will, as applied to these 
two new products, not to mention 
our present product, would, I be- 
lieve, more than offset the added 


profit from a ten-cent selling 
price. 
“And there is still another 


angle on this problem, gentlemen: 
We advertisers and advertising 
men have got to take our re- 
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sponsibility a little more seriously. 
It is we, largely, who are respon- 
sible for the luxurious. tastes that 
the average ‘American has ac- 
quired. We have presented things 
so enticingly and so convincingly 
that people could not resist. Thus 
we have made necessities of lux- 
uries and raised living standards 
materially. This has been so 
easy to accomplish through adver- 
tising, as compared with older, 


slower and more laborious meth- 


ods of education and merchandis- 
ing, that it seems equally easy to 
double prices, and it is a great 
temptation. I am happy to say, 
however, that I know ‘several 
cases in which manufacturers and 
their agencies have applied ad- 
vertising to the price problem to 
the end of holding prices down, 
rather than raising them, and that 
is as it should be. It is a re- 
sponsibility which we must shoul- 
der; it is an angle of the work of 
you advertising men that should 
be given especially careful atten- 
tion, now that the purchasing 
power of a dollar bill is shrink- 
ing so noticeably. 

“That is why it is so important 
for us all to keep close to the 
ground. If we keep very close 
to the people during these war 
times I believe we will be very 
well repaid. You as advertising 
men will learn much about hu- 
man nature that you never knew 
before, and you will win for the 
firms you serve the confidence 
and good will of the general pub- 
lic—‘the plain people,’ as the poli- 
ticians call them. 

“As for our: product, and the 
way we are going to meet the 
present situation, I wish there 
were a seven-cent piece, for that 
is to be the new price. It is the 
smallest advance we can make, 
and get by comfortably.” He 
drew a sheaf of papers from his 
pocket. “I had this all worked 
out before we left the factory, 
and I felt pretty well convinced 
that it presented the only solu- 
tion, but I always try to keep my 
mind open for new ideas or dif- 
ferent angles, and so I suggested 
this conference, to see if by 
chance we could develop any way 
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National advertisers, advertising agencies, 
editors, magazine and newspaper publishers 
come to me for help in their type problems. 
They pay my fees because I show them how 







































to use type to make publications more read- 
able and advertising more profitable. 


I have worked for such concerns as: 


Aeolian Company 

Advertising and Selling Magazine, Inc. 
L. Adler Bros. & Co 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Associated Advertising Clubs 

Bankers Trust Company (New York) 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
David C. Cook Publishing Company 
Crowell Publishing Company 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

General Railway Signal Company 
General Electric Company 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Japan Paper Company 

Lyon & Healy 

McClure Publications, Inc. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
National Cash Register Company 

New York Evening Post 

New York Telephone Company 

New York Times 

Popular Science Monthly 

Peerless Motor Car Company 

Review of Reviews Company 
Strathmore Paper Company 

System, The Magazine of Business 
Wells Fargo & Co 

Woman’s World 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Benjamin Sherbow 
50 Union Square, New York 
































Selecting a 


Trade Mark 


If it were merely a ques- 
tion of securing a clever and 
attractive design, or a eu- 
phonious name, almost any 
advertising man could pro- 
duce a trade mark while you 
wait. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the problem of trade- 
mark selection is _ highly 
technical, for the status of 
the mark depends almost 
wholly upon the use that is 
made of it, and very little 
upon its intrinsic virtues. 


Roy W. JoHNson 

Trade Marks - Trade Names 

The Protection of Good Will 
Mutual Life Building 


32 Nassau Street 


New York 


























































The Holiday Book 
Number 


The Wistins 


(Published November 29th) 








contained 


13,949 


agate lines 














of paid Advertising 


This is the largest volume 
of paid advertising ever 
published in a single issue 
of The Nation. 

In this issue 51 Book Pub- 


lishers announce their books 
for Christmas Gifts. 


William G. Preston 
Advertising Manager 
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of meeting the situation without 
raising the price, but I soon saw 
that we could not. 

“I’m glad the discussion took 
just the turn it did, gentlemen. 
I didn’t mean to deliver such a 
discourse, and I don’t want this 
to be any reflection on Mr. 
Boothby, for it was not so in- 
tended, but I think it is well for 
us to talk such things over once 
in a while and remind ourselves 
to crawl down out of the clouds 
of brilliancy and cleverness and 
college education, and get right 
down with both feet, yes, both 
knees, on the ground. I know I 
need it in directing the affairs 
of our business.” 

“Right you are, Mr. Brown,” 
spoke up the high-up agency man, 
“and I wish I could induce you 
to give all of our men this same 
little talk.” 

Before the president could re- 
ply, the waiter brought the check. 
Mr. Agency Man reached for it, 
but the president got it. 

“Huh!” he said, looking at the 
amount, and then he reached up 
to his vest pocket and drew out a 
little memorandum book. 

“Within two cents, gentlemen! 
Our bill is $11.15. We five have 
eaten for luncheon to-day food 
to the amount of the average 
weekly wage for persons engaged 
in industries in the United States, 
according to King’s figures— 
$11.17. And yet I don’t feel as 
though I had indulged in any 
wild orgy, do any of you?” 

“Never mind rubbing it in, Mr. 
Brown,” grinned Boothby. “I 


. agree with you that seven cents 


is a mighty good selling price for 
our product!” 





Joins “Farm and Fireside” 


Morton E. Hidden, formerly engaged 
in the newspaper business and later in 
the automobile accessory business, is 
now with the New York office of Farm 
and Fireside. 


John Duffy Now an Officer of 
Lehigh 


John Duffy, advertising and publicity 
agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, has been elected assistant 
secretary, with headquarters at New 
York. 
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Better Copy 


It is the copy which finally makes the sale. 
Good paper and high-grade printing are es- 
sential, it is true— 


But the real impulse to buy must be found in the copy. 
By specifying the use of TICONDEROGA EGG- 
SHELL OR SPECIAL MAGAZINE, you are assured 
of a product which will enable you to produce better 
copy, art work and printing. 


TICONDEROGA 


EGGSHELL BOOK foralltype Special Magazine for halftone 


or line reproductions. cuts in color. 


Let us send you printed specimens of both papers. 


TICONDEROGA PULP AND PAPER CO. | 
SALES OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 














If not interested yourself— 
is send this toa friend who may be. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER WANTED 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


HE Editors of one of the foremost engineering and industrial journals in 

the United States desire the service of a trained Circulation Manager who 

has a distinct literary talent for preparing and designing all kinds of 
circular matter and letters in a continuous mail cdmpaign for subscribers, 

The Journal is a high grade monthly magazine, written by the foremost 
engineers and industrial executives in the world, and making a direct and ex- 
clusive appeal to Proprietors, Engineers, Superintendents, Managers and Indus- 
trial Executives generally—the big and the busy men who actually do the think- 
ing, planning and buying throughout all our great mechanical industries. Be- 
cause the magazine is written solely for this class of readers, and because such 
men are extremely difficult to reach through personal canvass, all our sub- 
scribers are secured either by circular announcements of our coming publications 
or by direct correspondence. The most essential qualifications for the man who 
has charge of the Department, therefore, is the ability to write what is now 
sometimes called ‘‘selling literature’’—in other words, after the Editors supply 
him with information about publications coming in the pages of the Magazine, 
he must be able to write circulars and letters, and devise campaigns, that will 
attract thinking -men who can use the magazine. 
The opportunity is an unusual one for the right man. All applications will 

be held in strictest confidence. State experience, send samples of work, and 
indicate the salary expected at the start. Address 


EDITORS, G. K., Box 50, 
Care PRINTERS’ INK, New York City 
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“We use the best argument that can possibly be used with 
the dealer—we advertise LOCALLY and sell the goods 
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General Manager of one of the largest soap concerns in the country. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Retailers Know that the Local 


newspapers. 


Daily Newspaper Sells the Goods 


These retailers appreciate the great sales power of home daiiy 
They know these daily papers sell the goods. 


The Dry Goods man knows it is the home daily newspaper that 
sells the silks and laces, woolens and ginghams and other things 


dear to womanhood. 


The Clothing Man knows it is the home daily newspaper that 
sells the clothes, hats, shirts and hosiery that make man pleasing 


to himself and others. 


The Grocer knows it is the home daily paper that sells the beef, 
vegetables, teas, coffees, soups and flours and other good things 
that it is well for man and woman to take within themselves. 

The Butcher and Baker and all other local tradesmen know it 
is the home daily newspaper that sells their goods, and they will 
greet your salesman with the glad hand when they are informed 
it is the home daily that is to carry your message to the homes in 


their city. 


Put your newspaper campaign in New England home dailies and 
you will be very well pleased with what follows. 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
Standard 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. and Mercury 
Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,006 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,400 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 6,272 net paid A. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 5a 000. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 35, 064 net A. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220, 000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW L ONDON, c be DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10, 200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 


Daily C ircuiation 5,120 
Population 37,265, ao suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 


Daily Circulation 11, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 

Daily ( ‘irculation 10,068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 22,737. 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,714 net 

Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 25,000 arene 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
here 
its home 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS 
named is a power in 
community. 
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What You 


Contributions 
The most recent, and ; some re- | Would Naturally 


pects the least pretentious of the or- 
ganizations formed to aid in the prose- 
cution of the war, is the Patriotic Yarn 
Association, which was brought to the 
attention of the New York public re- 
cently in a good sized advertisement in 
the daily newspapers. The advertising 
campaign, which is in the hands otf 
Wood, Putnam -& Wood, of Boston, is 
to be devoted not to the solicitation 
of funds to carry on the association’s 
work, but to making known its pur- 
pose, which is to supply worsted yarn 
at the lowest possible price to the 


thousands of women who are knitting | 


for soldiers and sailors. For the pres- 
ent the advertisements will be con- 
fined to the morning and evening news- 
papers of New York City. 


The association owes its existence to | 


Miss Rosalind Wood, daughter of Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the Am- 
ericin Woolen Company. 

Miss Wood had noted the widespread 
activity of women in preparing these 
articles with their own hands. While 
many of them belong to the wealthier 
classes the majority are either house- 
wives or wage earners to whom the 
expense of purchasing yarn often 
means a deprivation of some of the 
necessities of life. Snowing that much 
of the yarn sold in the stores costs as 
high as $4.50 a pound, and that some 
of it represented as all wool is part 
cotton, Miss Wood believed that a real 
service could be rendered these work- 
ers if they could be provided with first- 
class yarn at the lowest wholesale price. 
She conceived the idea of organizing 
an association to do this verv thing, 
and laid her plans before her father, 
who promptly approved of it, and prom- 
iced to help carry it ‘out. This was 
how it happened that the Patriotic 
Varn Association came into being. Un- 
like most organizations devoted to_pa- 
triotic purposes it will not solicit sub 
sc ript ions. 


New Indianapolis Agency 

The Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
has been organized in Indianapolis to 
conduct a generah advertising agency. 
The officers are: President, Homer 
McKee; vice-president, Aaron Wolf- 
son; secretary and treasurer, Frederick 
H. Hoover. 

Mr. McKee has been advertising man- 
ager of the Premier Motor Corpora- 
tion of Indianapolis and_ before that 
held a similar position with the Cole 
Motor Company of the same city. 


New Advertising Accounts of 
the Fletcher Company 


The Martin Truck and Body Com- 
pany, York, Pa., has appointed The 
Fletcher Company, Philadelphia, as its 
advertising agent. 

This agency has also recently secured 
the account of the Bell Motor Car Com- 
pany, of 
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Look for in 


MAINE 


—the jobbing center. 
—the financial center. 
—the shopping center. 
—the society center. 


Then the place is 


PORTLAND 


the four centers of Maine and 


the 


Evening Express 


The one great daily of Portland 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 











Come +to 
Bridgeport 


is the trade call to the adver- 
tisers of the country. 


Everything is humming in 
this live town, the 
city” of New England. 


should 
harvest—but the advertisement 


should be in the 


“wonder 


Advertisers reap a 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut 
Circulation! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———New York———Chicago 
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Rumor yoy by- 
product of war. 
Rumors of Disturbed _ busi- 
War ness men. are 
now hurrying to Washington to 
save themselves from the latest 
fancied danger of Government in- 
terference—that of the separation 
of industries into “essential” and 
“non-essential.” As in the case of 
previous dangers, there is little to 
fear from hasty or arbitrary ac- 
tion by the Government. Judge 
Lovett, of the War Industries 
Board, and Priority Director un- 
der the President, has hastened 
to give assurance that, while it 
may eventually become necessary 
to divert some industries to more 
direct war work, no action will be 
taken affecting any non-essential 
industry without reasonable no- 
tice, and full opportunity to be 
heard. 


The 
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Rumor has done more damage 
to business thus far than actual 
war measures. 

A few weeks ago business men 
in a certain state were horrified 
by a newspaper announcement of 
a railroad embargo on farm prod- 
ucts. Washington was bom- 
barded with telegrams, and 
promptly denied the terrible tale. 
Traced down to actual cause, it 
transpired that a political leader 
in that state, out for votes and 
prestige, had conceived the happy 
idea of hinting at a possible em- 
bargo, and then saving his con- 
stituents from the danger. His 
only basis for a story given the 
reporters was an _ unimportant 
temporary express ruling which 
did not apply to his state at ‘all. 
The rumor was so_ successful, 
however, that he never had time 
to do the rest. For the situation 
was saved by a telegram of de- 
nial from Washington authorities. 
He figured merely as Marks, the 
lawyer, while others assisted 
Eliza over the ice! 

In every real business adjust- 
ment thus far made by Washing- 
ton, there has been plenty of op- 
portunity for a hearing from 
those affected, and in most cases 
the adjustment has been a matter 
of teamwork with business men. 
When rumors fly, and you hear 
that Washington is going to do 
something unaccountable, and im- 
mediately, just remember that the 
Administration does not work 
that way—and knows that it dare 
not, as a matter of good adminis- 
tration. 

Moreover, most war adjust- 
ments are benefits. The present 
situation of the candy manufac- 
turers may be cited to illustrate 
this. The candy men felt that all 
was well with them after they 
had got reasonable treatment 
from Congress in the War Reve- 
nue Bill, and went home, leaving 
no representative to work with 
the Food Administration. Sugar 
shortage struck them out of a 
clear sky. They hurried to the 
capital to see what could be 
saved from the wreck of their in- 
dustry, and found that the Food 
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Administration was eager to have 
their advice. Thereupon, ar- 
rangements were made to con- 
tribute the services of the secre- 
tary of their national association 
as a volunteer under Mr. Hoover, 
and already the industry is work- 
ing out real war measures, secur- 
ing recognition for candy as a 
food, and stands ready to do 
honest team work to the end of 
the war, no matter what happens. 
The candy men now sleep nights 
because they know what’s what. 
They know what lines to develop 
should sugar run short again, and 
understand that no industrial fa- 
cilities or executives can be per- 
mitted to stand idle in time of 
war. 


Advertising Advertising is 
and the needed to bring 
about rapidly 

Wool Short- and safely the 
age re-adjustment of 
business methods that the war is 
demanding. It is heartening to 
know that an appreciation of this 
fact is shown in so many quarters. 
No discussion of war-time 
changes in manufacturing or dis- 
tributing practices gets very far 
nowadays before the necessity for 
advertising becomes quite plain. 
A typical instance of the kind was 
the meeting in New York the 
other day of several hundred rep- 


. resentatives of the women’s ap- 


parel trade, at which the serious- 
ness of the wool situation was 
considered. Henry S. Dennison, 
of the Commercial Economy 
Board, and other speakers ap- 
peared before this gathering and 
told how imperative it is that 
wool be conserved in every way 
that is possible. 

A few weeks ago a body known 
as the Garment Conference Com- 
mittee on Wool Conservation, 
which represents every branch of 
the garment industry, was formed 
for the purpose of outlining ways 
to save wool. This committee 


found that to meet the needs of 
the Government a saving of at 
least 25 per cent would have to be 
effected. It suggested that this 
could be accomplished by putting 
no more than four and one-half 
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yards of goods in women’s or 
children’s coats or dresses, and 
that where possible they be lim- 
ited to three yards. It recom- 
mended that garments of the slim 
silhouette be featured and that 
where it could be done other 
fabrics such as silk and cotton be 
substituted for wool. It further 
suggested that the manufacturers 
“use their influence in advertising 
and exhibiting to popularize” the 
changes. 

These recommendations were 
ratified by the New York meeting 
and strong’ resolutions were 
adopted pledging the support of 
the various interests represented 
at the convention. 

That’s a good start, but the 
complete success of the movement 
depends to a great extent on the 
advertising part of the pro- 
gramme. The people of this dem- 
ocratic country are used to getting 
what they want. It is not easy 
to get them to accept a curtail- 
ment of their privileges or of 
their demands. On the other hand 
when the reasons for the cur- 
tailment are fully explained to 
them, they are only too glad to do 
their share. .This has frequently 
been demonstrated since the war 
started. When retail stores tried 
to cut down their service the pub- 
lic rebelled. But when widespread 
advertising was employed to show 
that the retrenchment was for the 
good of the nation, the public 
willingly got in line. It will be 
the same with the wool campaign. 
The average man or woman 
doesn’t know about the wool 
shortage. Why it is short and 
why it has to be saved must be 
convincingly advertised or the 
garment manufacturers will have 
a disgruntled clientele on their 
hands. 


Keeping ie —_ be the 
argest after-the- 

the Sales war advertiser? 
Engine Printers’ INK 


Running would not be 
surprised if it turned out that the 
role should be filled by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, of 
Wilmington, Del. This company 
has for several years been adver- 
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tising in a fairly moderate way, 
but indications are that its former 
doings as an advertiser will be ut- 
terly eclipsed by its activities 
from now on. 

The company, as_ everybody 
knows, has profited tremendously 
in the making of munitions. But 
there will be an end of this, and 
the officials have wisely consid- 
ered how its energies can be prof- 
itably invested when peace abol- 
ishes the markets for munitions. 

The public has had some glim- 
mering of its plans. Fabrikoid, an 
alternative for leather, has been 
intelligently advertised. The com- 
pany’s Pyralin products are being 
pushed nationally. But these tell 
only the beginnings of the story. 
The company sees opportunities 
for creating markets for scores of 
by-products, and it is as a maker 
of these products that the com- 
pany may rank one of these days 
as the largest industrial advertiser 
in the United States. 

This company does not intend 
that peace shall find it unpre- 
pared. And what better time to 
start than now? By careful plan- 
ning now it is likely that it will 
change its status from a war in- 
dustry to a peace industry almost 
without a jar and, what is impor- 
tant, it will, because of its pre- 
paredness work, find the peace 
markets opening up easily and 
rapidly. 

The wiser concerns of the coun- 
try are beginning to understand 
the folly of a hiatus in their ad- 
vertising. One manufacturer of 
gasoline motors—a product now 
absorbed by the government for 
war purposes—in a letter to 
Printers’ INK states that his 
company will advertise strongly 
from now until peace comes. He 
phrases the matter thus: 

“We realize every minute that 
some bright day war orders are 
going to be canceled, and the fel- 
low who will get the flying start 
is the one who can adjust himself 
most quickly to peace-time condi- 
tions. Hence, we will keep our 
sales engine running, even though 
we have thrown it into ‘idle’.” 

Some of the English manufac- 
turers have been setting good ex- 


amples of the same practical doc- 
trine. One is the Sunbeam Motor 
Car Co., Ltd. In a recent adver- 
tisement in Punch, this advertiser 
says: 

“One can hardly look into the 
peace future without experiencing 
that irresistible longing for motor 
trips again, and incidentally won- 
dering what the new age will 
herald in the modernized car. The 
Sunbeam after-war car will be su- 
perior in every detail, reflecting 
the experience gained in the con- 
struction of Sunbeam-Coatalen 
Aircraft Engines, which have 
proved so wonderfully efficient on 
all the battle fronts, and which 
are so highly praised by our air- 
men. Are you thinking of your 
future car yet?” 

Good will, like plants, depre- 
ciates. How many manufacturers 
who have canceled their contracts 
for the war will “come to” when 
peace is signed and realize that 
they will have to mark off heavily 
the value of their good will, due 
to their refusal to do the obvious 
thing and keep their prestige 
alive? How many will sadly re- 
flect that they failed to calculate 
beyond a present condition of war 
orders or war conditions? - 

Du Pont, Sunbeam, e¢ al. have 
seen the same light others may see 
if they look hard enough. 


American 


Appointments — by 
Chicle Company 


Charles W.- Barton, formerly _ busi- 
ness and advertising manager of The 
Advance in Chicago, has become con- 
nected with the American Chicle Com- 
pany at New York as assistant general 
sales and advertising manager. Mr. 
Barton is a brother of Bruce Barton, 
editor of Every Week. He is suc- 
ceeding Ralph W. Knox, whose appoint- 
ment as advertising manager of the Co- 
lumbia Graphophone Company was an- 
nounced in Printers’ INK last week. 

Norman R. Hoover, for seven years 
assistant circulation manager of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, has resigned, ef- 
fective January 1, 1918, to become 
Eastern sales manager of the American 
Chicle Company. 


Club Won't 
This Month 

The New York Sphinx Club will 
omit its regular monthly dinner in De- 
cember. The first dinner of 1918 will 
be held January 8. 


Sphinx Meet 
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THE BOSTON HERALD 


Makes Tremeniions Strides Towards 


SUPREMACY 


The Figures Follow for the First Eleven Months 
in Each Year 


4th in 1915 


In Total Volume of | 


Display Advertising 


3rd in 1916 


In Total Volume of | 


Display Advertising 


2nd in 1917 


In Total Volume of | 


Display Advertising 





‘ Post 


Globe 


American 


| HERALD 
‘ Post 


Globe 
HERALD 


American 


‘ Post 


* HERALD 
Globe 


American 


5,837,484 Lines 
4,515,993 Lines 
3,801,009 Lines 
3,023,001 Lines 


7,044,033 Lines 
5,110,495 Lines 
3,979,894 Lines 
3,860,536 Lines 


6,627,308 Lines 
4,777,428 Lines 
4,766,947 Lines 
3,823,642 Lines 


* Herald is the.only paper to show a gain in 1917 





Note this consistent record of progress in total lines of 
display advertising for the first eleven months 
of each year 


1914 — 2,951,172 
1915 — 3,023,001 
1916 — 3,979,894 
1917 — ee 








Traveler lineage is not figured in any of the above tabula- 
tions. During the first eleven months of 1917 the Traveler 
carried 3,492,691 lines. This was 741,938 lines more than its 
nearest evening competitor. 
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— Sualit 
Stereotypes 
esi Mats 


The stereotypes and mats we are 
turning out for newspaper ad- 
vertisers are not merely stereo- 
types and mats—they are 
Quality stereotypes and mats. 
when we 


We were serious 


picked the name —and we can 


prove that it fits. 
The 
Quality Electrotype 


Company 
CINCINNATI 





HMA 


The Circulation of the 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


The Billboard 


is guaranteed to exceed 


45,000 Copies 


It will be obtainable wherever papers 
are sold throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 

NO ADVANCE IN RATES 


Last form closes Sunday, December 16 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


Member A. B. C. 
Broadway & 42d | 
ork 


New Y 


Chicago, Ill. 
HLL 


Monroe and Dearborn | 
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Sought New 


Billiard Ball, Invented 
Hyatt Bearings 


Chance Led to the Discovery of 
This Important Automobile Spe- 
cialty — Other Interesting Dis- 
coveries of John Hyatt Described 
—Search Was at Last Rewarded 
in an Unexpected Way 


HERE is no more interesting 
chapter in the history of the 
development of America’s indus- 
trial life than the account of how 
many of our well-known products 
were originated. The ‘idea that 
started several advertised articles 
appears to have flowed from out 
of nowhere. Very often there 
was a lot of hard work in finding 
them, but occasionally the discov- 
ery was hit upon more or less ac- 
cidentally. Enterprise took these 
incipient ideas and with them de- 
veloped large industries. 
Charles F. Kettering, of the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company, delivered an address re- 
cently, which was reported in 
Women’s Wear, in which he told 
how many products that have 
come to have a helpful influence 
on our lives were brought into 
existence. Among others he re- 
lated the peculiar circumstances 
that gave the world Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. “I want to tell you the 
story of a billiard ball,” said Mr. 
Kettering. “I have a couple of 
billiard balls here; one is an ivory 
ball and the other isn’t an ivory 
ball. To the expert billiard play- 
er there is nothing better than an 
ivory ball. I don’t know whether 
it is because he thinks it is the 
best ball or because he has to 
nurse it and take good care of it, 
and wrap it up and keep it warm, 
and all that sort of thing. A good 
many years ago there was a man 
by the name of John Hyatt who 
was more or less of a billiard 
player, and he said to a scientific 
friend, ‘The Lord never intended 
that billiard balls should be made 
out of elephants’ tusks, because 
the primary thing that He made 
an elephant’s tusk for was for the 
use of an elephant, and it was 
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irely an incidental thing that it 

ade good billiard balls.’ 

“This man Hyatt started to 

udy the subject of billiard balls, 

ie important thing of which is 
lasticity. It has to be elastic and 
vell balanced. He got that idea 

f elasticity so into his mind that 

verything he looked at or saw 

as measured in the terms of 
lasticity. He was down around 
saton Rouge one fall when they 
vere cutting sugar cane; they 
vere trying out a new type of 
nacerator for grinding up the 
ine before they put it in the 
»resses, and they had trouble with 
he bearings on the machine. Hy- 
tt said the bearings were too 
igid ; that was all that was wrong 
in them, and he put in an elastic 
hearing. We all know what Hyatt 
hearings are to-day, and this man 
invented what is known as a Hy- 
att Roller Bearing which is used 
in practically every automobile in 
the country to-day in some form 
or other. 

“Mr. Hyatt was not particularly 
interested in the bearing company 
and sold his interest in the Hyatt 
Company, took his money and 
went ahead with investigation 
work in connection with the bil- 
liard ball. 

“In his work he developed many 
different types of material which 
he thought might be satisfactory. 
Celluloid was one which he 
thought would solve his problem. 


lo-day its uses are very numer- | 


ous, and we all know what a tre- 
mendous field it has filled. It did 
not prove satisfactory, however, 
as a billiard ball material. From 
it, however, Mr. Hyatt also de- 
veloped the films which are now 
ised for kodaks and moving pic- 
tures.” 

Mr. Hyatt continued his search 
or a new kind of billiard ball. 
n the course of his investiga- 
tions he fell in with a chemist, 
Dr. Bakelin by name. Dr. Bake- 
in, by the way, is the man who 
eveloped Velox printing paper. 
ile is also the inventor of Bake- 
lite, which is now used so exten- 
ively in many industries. Be- 
ween them the long sought bil- 
ard ball was at last found. 
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THE 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The State Agricultural depart- 
ment estimates the value of 


Georgia’s agricultural products 
for 1917 at 


$568,644,359.% 


and says only one state, Texas, 
has ever before exceeded this 
valuation for one year’s crops. 


Advertising in The 
Journal sells the Goods 


® 
The 


Very Idea 


of a special Agency on 
“Newspaper Classified” 
means that Advertising 
Agents will profit by “‘clear- 
ing” their business, and that 
relations must be onthe 
same plane as in the dis- 
play field. 

























Agencies should not hesitate 
then in sending orders to us. 
Their interests are protected 


in every way. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster heard a good 

one the other day on the fami- 
liar topic of “putting it over on the 
boss.” This particular boss is 
somewhat of a stickler for prece- 
dent, and is inclined to do things 
in the good old-fashioned way. 
When a particular line of copy 
has been proved successful, he is 
most likely to stick to it year in 
and year out without the slightest 
variation. Any suggestion of 
change is almost certain to be 
condemned instanter, and without 
a hearing. 

It happened, however, that the 
war brought about some changes 
in the industry which made a 
change of copy imperative. The 
agency and the advertising man- 
ager talked it over, but neither 
was anxious to be the goat in 
putting it up to the boss. Finally 
it was agreed that the agency 
should get up the copy, and have 
it ready for presentation in fin- 
ished proof form. Then the ad- 
vertising manager would put it 
up to the boss with a neat little 
“roast.” 

a” om ok 


A week or two later the adver- 


tising manager presented himself, 


on the green carpet, with a bunch 
of proofs in his hand. “The 
agency is just crazy over this 
new copy of ours,” he remarked, 
“but I can’t seem to see it, my- 
self.” At the words “new copy” 
the boss pricked up his ears, and 
reached for the proofs. “Of 
course,” the advertising manager 
went on, “you know best, but it 
seems to me that the increase in 
the cost of materials is hardly 
great enough to warrant—” 
“Great enough?” ejaculated the 
boss. “What would you call 
‘great enough’? Two hundred 
per cent on the average looks 
plenty big enough to me!” 

“Of course,” the advertising 
manager repeated, “you know best, 
but the war may be over in a 
few months, and costs may fall at 
once. A copy appeal which has 


paid, even though it does sound 
a bit ridiculous just now, ought 
not to be abandoned unless it is 
necessary. Of course if you have 
definitely decided to make the 
change I have nothing further to 
say, but it does not seem as if 
conditions warranted so radical 
a departure from our usual pol- 
icy.” 

The wicked advertising manager 
had pulled out the bung this time. 
and there followed a lecture on 
business conditions which held him 
speechless for several minutes. 
Conditions were serious, he was 
informed, and by no means was 
the present situation to be taken 
lightly. It might be only tem- 
porary, but it might be permanent 
in some of its aspects, and it was 
necessary to provide for the future 
in every possible way. It was 
important to be forehanded, even 
in the matter of advertising copy. 
Concerning the copy before him, 
it appeared that the agency had 
not exactly caught his ideas in 
some respects, but he wanted some 
time to look it over. Would the 
advertising manager kindly come 
back in the morning for detailed 
instructions? 

* * & 

There is a method which sales- 
men in many lines continually use 
and which is used in advertising. 
too, although not to the extent it 
is in personal salesmanship. 
These salesmen have discovered 
that one of the best ways to get a 
man to buy is to tell him stories 
about others who have bought. 
Salesmen who work this way do 
little or no arguing. Instead they 
stir the imagination of their pros- 
pects by showing them what pur- 
chasers have been able to do with 
their goods. As handled by a 
clever salesman, it is a_ subtle 
method that nearly always scores. 

Without asking his prospect to 
buy, the salesman at some ap- 
propriate place in the conversa- 
tion will slyly throw something 
like this into the discussion, “Two 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President. and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
wax or Dr. 


The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 


:—Any five national advertisers 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 










Albert Lead Mold Process. 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


Cincinnati 


Sole owners of 


Chicago 
the World 


ou may think of. If you ask them, 




















States— find it 


grade specialty 


tioned throughout 


present arrangeme 








An Established Selling 
Organization—for Hire 


C. J. Van Houten & Zoon—the largest makers of Cocoa 
in the world, with branches in Chicago and New York 
and a selling organization covering the entire United 


Europe, to import their product, and in order to main- 
tain their existing sales and office organizations. they 
desire to handle the entire marketing of several high- 


to the grocery, drug and confectionery trade. 


They have thousands of current customers in the lines men- 


capital in the exploitation work, and make permanent any 


In answering give fullest particulars, which will be 
treated in strict confidence. 


C.J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


* 


















impossible, owing to conditions in 


products of merit which can be sold 


the United States; can employ their own 


nt éven_after conditions become normal. 


Address all replies to 
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To open new territory 


Walton HEEGSTRA 
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Inc.—-MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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File for Drawings 
These convenient cy sections can be 
stacked with sections for cuts, correspon- 
dence, card records, etc. Let us show you. 


1244 St.Paul St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Branches or agents in the principal cities. 




















F YOU could see the care and 
attention that! personally give 
to every order for mats and 


idea of such service. 


publisher on time. 


1.7. BUNTIN 


MAT 


anD STEREOS 


209-219 W. 38th Street, New York 


NC. 





‘ 





| 
| 





stereos you would get a new 


I realize what it means to you | 
to have your copy get to the | 


My organization has handled | 
mats and stereos for some of the | 
largestadvertisersformanyyears. | 


INK 


years ago when I called on Sam 
Wilson, the grocer, in Unionville, 
whom you probably know, he was 
on the verge of throwing out his 
candy department. Sales were 
running less than five dollars a 
day and profits were way below 
zero. I induced Sam to hold off 
for a spell. Told him to liven up 
his candy case, to increase his va- 
riety, to put in a liberal sprinkling 
of our specialties and to make a 
window display every Saturday to 
catch the week-end shoppers. 
Finally, I made up a nice little 
assortment of our goods for him 
and instructed our advertising 
department to go the limit in 
helping him along. To-day Sam’s 
candy profits more than pay the 
rent of his whole store. Then 
there is the case of Owen Lund, 
right in your own city. Did I 
ever tell you how he happened to 
be able to buy that farm out in 
Brown County?” etc. 

It is human nature to like to 
listen to well told stories.. When 
they are about a subject in which 
the buyer is interested he becomes 
so absorbed that he comes off the 
defensive and before he realizes 
it begins to show signs of war:t- 
ing to hear the details of the 
salesman’s proposition. 

*x* * * 


Of course there is dynamite 
concealed in this method unless it 
is handled tactfully. It is dan- 
gerous to compare the ability, or 
condition, or opportunity of your 
prospect with someone else. Here 
is a case where comparisons sure 
ly are odious. The stories must 
be told so that the auditor can 
draw his own inferences. 

The Schoolinaster has oiten 
wondered why copy writers d» 
not more frequently resort to this 
extensively used method of the 
salesmen. Let us take motor 
trucks as an illustration. Ever 
hear a salesman sell one? He has 
something to say about the me- 
chanics of the product, to be sure. 
but when it comes to creating a 
desire for his goods, he usually 
tells stories. By the use of the 
truck, one concern tripled its 
trade territory; another cut its 
delivery cost in two, and thus he 
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coes on. It seems that there is 

ite a tale attached to the sale 

nearly every truck and thus 

e experienced salesman always 
as a fund of incidents to draw 
n. These storiés are dependable 
iles clinchers. 

In the early days of truck ad- 
ertising it was necessary to talk 
.eneralities and to dilate on the 
lementals. The product had no 
istory, and to sell it the copy 
vriter had to tell what it would 
lo rather than what it had done. 
ut now it is different. There 
ire hundreds of thrilling stories 
f accomplishment. Where couid 
be found more convincing materi- 
al for copy? 

And what is true of motor 
trucks, is true of any number of 
other products. Look at what 
the advertisers of educational 
books have done by telling stories 
of successes! Also such trade- 
paper advertisers as the Arm- 
strong Cork Company and_ the 
American Ever Ready Works 
have used the method to good 
advantage. 

If you please, story copy is but 
a refinement of the old testimoni- 
al type of advertising, but what 
boots it if it brings home the 
bacon? 
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625 Custom House St., Providence, R. 1. 


Resta EDECO MAP PINS 
Glass Head 

Pose Color Will Not Peel or Scratch Of 

Solid glass heads, Steel points. Stay 

where you putthem. 2sizes—16 colors. 

r runs all the way through. 

Maps For Sales Plans 
Entire U. 8. or sep- 
arate states. Conven- 
ient sizes. 


Plotting Papers fer 
Charts 
To Show sales, costs, 
profits and other vital 
isties. 



















































































° ° 

. Package containing 

- 05° °°] .°* Map Pins and other Map mark- 

« ® ing devices, sample EDEXCO 

©* *e @ ** « MapMount. Charting Papers, 

Curve Cards, and our booklet for 

Executives. ‘Graphic Presenta- 

tion of Facts’’. 

Booklet alone sent free if desired. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 








Established 


Agricultural 








Journal 


wants a traveling representative. 
An excellent opportunity for a 
man of ability and willingness 
for work. Give age, experience 
and salary desired. Address 
F. J., Box 49, care Printers’ Ink, 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


























Base Your Business on Facts 


| We furnish loose leaf digests of current 

| business literature for busy executives’ 

data books, index cards for business libra- 

ries, etc. Data assembled for addresses, 
reports, etc. Ask us. 


| The Business Data Bureau 
Suite 711-13 Kahn Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








-JM.CAMPBELL 


Preparation of copy for /7> 
Advertisers. Compilation of data 
on which to base permanent 
advertising policies. 


171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 











i Population 67,000 Tale Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 


The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 


winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000 


Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries a page of want advertisements. Oldest 
Write us for booklet of General 
Business Information about Brockton. 


city paper. 








vorsumemne 
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Manager Wanted 


New York Agency 


A man of force and ad- 
dress—thoroughly trained 
in modern advertising 
and merchandising meth- 
ods. A man who can pre- 
pare merchandising and 
advertising plans, and, if 
necessary, the copy. 

He will have every co- 
operation and the advan- 
tage of a smooth-running 
organization back of him. 
A generous salary with 
commission and bonus for 
the right man. 

Only men looking for 
a permanent future will 
meet the requirements. 
“—. 1,” Box 48, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


A REAL AGENCY MAN 
Who actually controls a 
amount of real business— 


reasonable 


(Magazine, Newspaper, Outdoor, Street 
Car or Direct Mail)— 


Who is looking for Better Backing, Better 
Service, Greater Freedom, 


And More Money— 


Can re find them all by writing 
N. Y. A., Box 47, Care Printers’ Ink. 


This is an unusual opportunity to join one 
of the largest and strongest Agencies oper- 
ating in the New York Field. 


Correspondence Strictly Confidential. 


Charles F RINTIN 


Francis 


INDING Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York | 


(ZIGHTH AVENUE — 83rd to 44th Streets) 











INK 
Hotels May Abolish Free Soa; 


Hotel men are considering the ai 
visability of discontinuing their lon 
established practice of furnishing guesis 
with free soap. The average hotel gives 
each guest two cakes ot soap dail), 
one for toilet use and the other f 
bath. Sanitary measures require fre:') 
soap for each new guest, and as vei 
little soap is actually used there is 
decided waste, which might be elim 
nated if guests furnished their ow 
soap. This is not the first time th: 
the suggestion has been made in tha 
industry, for hotel men have long coi 
sidered it a wasteful and expensive ite: 
in the business. Now there is an oy 
portunity to abolish the practice as 
measure of war economy. Soap savin 
is also being studied in hotel kitchen 
and laundries, to cut down’ consumptio: 
by careful use and discriminating pur 
chase. Furthermore, surplus kitchei 
fats are being saved, and it is suggeste 
that this economy may be encourage: 
by small bonuses for employes who ari 
careful with waste fat.—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


Represents Corn Belt Dailies 


The ‘Corn Belt Farm: Dailies” have 
appointed Barnhill & Henning, New 
fork, as eastern advertising represen- 
tatives. 








100% PROFIT 


on fast-selling side line. Indestruct- 

ible Signs for Roads, Streets and Ad- 

vertising l’urpo-es. Field unlimited. 

No investment. Write today for 
catulug and samples. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















The American 


Photographic Dealer 


30 Church St. New York 
DOMINANCE: The only trade paper in 


its fleld. 

CONFIDENCE: Official Organ American 
Photographic Dealers’ Association. An 
unexploited fleld of live dealers seekin 
profitable regular and side lines. Woul 
your product sell to their able-to-buy 
patrons? These dealers wish to know. 





Commercial 


ADVERTISING 
ART CO. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


lesman for electric wiring supplies 
handle sales and small number of 
nen doing missionary work. Head- 
iarters, Chicago. Box 484, care of 
inters’ Ink, Chicago. 


WANTED 


. Good Engraving Salesman for a live 
jassachusetts Engraving House. 
A., Box 485, care Printers’ Ink. 


salesmen wanted by good printing con- 
rn specializing on foreign language 
«xport catalogues and publications. Any 
iar-sighted industrious printing salesman 
pleasing presentation can succeed in 
iis line NEUMANN BROTHERS, 
18 West 39th Street, New York. 


\dvertising Salesman with a proven 
selling record by an agency working 
\ith newspapers throughout the country. 
( ommission basis with drawing account. 














(jive experience and present salary. Re- 


plies confidential. Box 495, care Print- 


ers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN 


Manufacturing Company doing National 
business increasing Sales Force—wants 
few more high-class salesmen Salary— 
Expenses and Bonus. Advertising Expe- 
rience preferred, though not essential. 
Give full details of experience and ref- 
erences in first letter. Box 486, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN—Newspaper 
advg. mgr., N. D., $40; classified, Ohio, 
$35; N. Y., $25; display solicitors, New 
Eng., $25-$40, N. Y., $25, N. J., $25, 
Pa., $22, Va., $30, -‘Ind., $30. Trade 
journal solicitors, New Eng., $40, N. 
Y., $35. Agency solicitor, New Eng., 
$40. Mercantile and mfg. copy and 
service, New Eng., $20-$25, Ohio, $50, 
Mich., $50, Neb., $40. Give age, educa- 
tion, army status and positions held. 
Registration free. FERNALD’S EX- 
CHANGE, INC., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED 


Copywriter familiar with tech- 
nical accounts. Must be draft 
exempt. Must be capable of 
planning trade advertising 
campaigns, preparing copy, 
making layouts, etc. Knowl- 
edge of mechanical trade high- 
ly desirable. State age, edu- 
cation, business experience 
and salary desired. Box 487, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Salesmen to call on large manufactur- 
ers. Top-notch men accustomed to meet 
big executives, offered opening to make 
good income, or earn extra remunera- 
tion, selling special Trade-Mark Service. 
State full particulars in first letter to 
get attention. Interviews will be ar- 
ranged in New York and Chicago. 
Write Mida, Rand McNally Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


ASST. ADV. MGR. wanted at once by 
one of largest advertisers in Trade and 
Technical Magazines. Must be able to 
take dictation, do typewriting, know 
printing, art work and engravings, and 
be able to handle all details of office 
intelligently. Moderate salary to start; 
future depending upon. the individual. 
Address Box 480, care Printers’ Ink, 
giving full details of your qualifications. 


YOUNG ADVERTISING MAN 


educated, clean-cut; some experience, 
is wanted to help take hold of a propo- 
sition that is not easy but is good—well- 
established class publication of growing 
circulation and influence. His work will 
be to call on publishers and a few other 
high-grade advertisers, and to help in 
circulation work. Must be keen and 
preferably of liberal views. State salary 
expected. Box 494, care Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising and Business Manager 


Publisher of several successful journals 
has just purchased an undeveloped paper 
in large field; man wanted with brains 
to put it “on the map”; must handle 
advertising, inside and out; conceive 
and do everything to make paper suc- 
cess. f you have never developed a 
proposition in a big way, please don’t 
answer. Box 508, care Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising representative wanted 
for New York City and Eastern 
territory for a trade paper non- 
technical in character; one famil- 
iar with this class of publications 
desired; no objection to his repre- 
senting other trade papers. We 
have a splendid selling plan. Must 
give highest references. Commis- 
sion basis, but will allow drawing 
account. 

NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL, 
Merchants’ Bank Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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STENOGRAPHER 
and typewriter (Remington) and 
switchboard operator, familiar with ad- 
vertising business. State age, reference. 
Salary, $15. Address Box 504, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

A live man to manage and increase sales 
large New York Publishing House. 
Must know book and magazine manu- 
facture from A to Z. Know how to 
sell to wholesale book and retail trade. 
Know how to write book advertising 
and select media; correspondence and 
mail-order. Not over 35 years and 
Christian. Salary, within reason, de- 
pends upon ability. Box 505, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


° 
Assistant to Manager 
Trade paper wants man or woman to 
take charge of office correspondence, 
subscription records, mailing lists, cir- 
cularizing, etc. One not subject to draft 
preferred. Moderate salary but excel- 
lent opportunity for advancement for 
aggressive worker possessing necessary 
initiative and ability. Send full par- 
-ticulars to Box 496, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER, 


Young, progressive agency de- 
sires a creative copy writer with 
selling sense or experience who 
wishes to develop along original 
lines two or three accounts which 
he controls. 1108 Times Bldg., 
New York. 


























Representation Wanted 


The Alumni Register of the University 
of Pennsylvania, a monthly publication 
with a circulation of upwards of 50,000 
copies a year, wants advertising repre- 


sentation. This magazine circulates 
among leading professional and business 
men, bankers, etc. A liberal commission 
will be paid to high-class representative. 
A splendid addition for an existing spe- 
cial agency. Address Box 497, care 
Printers’ Ink, for an interview in New 
York or Philadelphia. 


WANTED 


A young man for assistant to 
manager of important business 
publication. Must be good 
correspondent and know office 
systems. Some knowledge of 
advertising desirable, but not 
essential. State age, educa- 
tion, experience and salary de- 
sired in first letter. Box 488, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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A medium-sized, progressive advertising 
agency downtown has opening for young 
man, to take charge of.its forwardi:g 
department. An excellent opportunity ‘5 
offered one who is quick, accurate and 
willing. Address, stating age and sa'- 
ary wanted, Box 507, care Printers’ Ink, 





Rapid and accurate typist and stenogr:- 

pher wanted, as assistant to head of cir- 
culation department, by well-known pui.- 

lishing and advertising house.‘ Exper’- 
ence in circulation department work 
helpful. Position calls for painstakinz 
care and accuracy, particularly in ty;- 
ing. For wide-awake young woma1 

who takes an interest in her work an| 
is capable, there will be plenty of o; 

portunity to widen the scope of her 
position and to advance in salary an: 

responsibility. Bright, convenient of- 
fice, pleasant surroundings. Salary, $18- 
$20 to start. In your letter describe in 
detail work you now do and_ outline 
4 rious experience, if any. If possi 
le, name present employers. All in 
formation strictly confidential. Box 
506, care Printers’ Ink. 


K YY 


Know Your Business is a cardinal 
principle of this company—one oi 
the largest of its kind in the world. 
We need in our Advertising De 
partment a copyman who knows 
his business. We can offer him a 
good present and a better future. 
He must know layouts, be able to 
originate ideas, and to write prac- 
tical sales talk around them. 
Write and sell us an interview 
with yourself. Mention age, ex- 
perience, and last salary received. 
* ?e Box 498, care Printers’ 
nk. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS_ CLIPPING 

BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau 
Write for circular and terms. 


Get NEW Business 
—MORE Business! 


We read thousands of newspapers for 
you in U. §. Also translate and 
furnish South American clipping re- 
ports. 

“One ear to the ground” is not enough 
for aggressive business. Put dozens 
of ears and eyes searching for Business 
News—items you can turn to profit— 
broaden your sales territory—reduce 
selling cost. 

Just Tell Us What You Want To Know 

and Territory You Want Covered 


THE BOYD SYSTEM, Washington, D.C. 
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West Africa must patronize you if you 
patronize 


West African Advertising Agency 
Ve accept contracts for disseminating 
very description of advertisement, in- 
luding the insertion of BLOCKS, etc., 
listribution of CATALOGS, PAM- 
‘HLETS, CIRCULARS, etc., posting 
f POSTERS & BILLS throughout the 
tritish West African Colonies and_the 
iberian Republic. Address Head Office: 
‘reetown, Sierra Leone. Write NOW. 


Are You a Publisher 


r experienced in publishing? An ex- 
ellent opportunity is open to you in 
he women’s magazine field to acquire 
n interest in an established publication 
vith a substantial and rapidly growing 
‘irculation and an opportune editorial 
volicy because of the part the present- 
lay housewife is taking in efficient home 
nanagement, conservation, etc. The in- 
vestment would be about $12,000. Write 
Box 492, care Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

In the Agricultural Field. A first-class 
vublishing company in the Missouri Val- 
ey has neéd of about $25,000.00 for 
usiness development. Owns and pub- 
ishes three mediums, one established 
seventeen years, the other two are 
recent valuable discoveries requiring 
larger organization. Would like to get 
the money with a first-class, competent 
business manager. Cannot use the man- 
ager without the money. Splendid op- 
portunity for an active advertising de- 
veloper who can make an investment. 
Address 481, care of Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISEMENT Writer—Several 
years’ experience. Imaginative, forcible, 
original copy producer. Age 28; mar- 
ried. Ad-Mngrs.’ Assistant or Agency 
start. Box 493, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising Man—11 years solicitor and 
manager with leading publications, suc- 
cessful record, wide favorable acquaint- 
ance, offers services on established gen- 
eral or class publication. Letters confi- 
dential. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


SOME SPARE TIME WORK wanted 
by a man connected with one of the 
country’s largest advertisers. Specialist 
on direct-by-mail and house-organ work, 
but can handle any kind of advertising. 
Box 500, care Printers’ Ink. 


. “Five-fifteen’’— 


After that hour, at your service. Age 
32. Enterprising, Versatile, Original. 
Advertising experience. Typist. Valu- 
able to Advertising Manager or busy 
Executive. Part or entire time. Box 
491, care Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising salesman, successful, live 
wire, steadily employed on largest news- 
papers in Pennsylvania for last 9 years, 
seeks bigger opportunity; 29 years old, 
Christian, married, draft exempt. Trav- 
eling experience. Commission or salary 
$40 with prospects. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted in Philadelphia territory. In- 
terview on request. Box 482, P. I. 















SALES CORRESPONDENT, ANA- 
LYST AND STATISTICIAN (expert 
and experienced) now on Pacific Coast 
desires to return East. Salary $2400 
and traveling expenses; $3000 after first 
nm Address Box 489, care Printers’ 
Ink. 


A Sensible Young Man 


27, married, now assistant advertising 
manager of a National Advertiser of 
food products located in the Middle 
West, finds it necessary, for domestic 
reasons, to return to his home, New 
York, on Dec. 8. He desires to connect 
in an advertising capacity in New York 
City. He is not a genius, but a prac- 
tical thinker. Box 490, care Printers’ 








Ink. 
CAN YOU USE 
experienced correspondent, ad-writer 


salesman? Would make good sales-pro- 
motion man, or capable assistant to 
some big sales or advertising executive. 
Young, aggressive, forceful writer; mar- 
ried, good character, excellent refer- 
ences. Located Middle West, but will 
go anywhere. $1500 to start, if ‘‘oppor- 
tunity” is there. Desire immediate 
change. Address Box 499, care P. I. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 

I know how to give the retailer adver- 
tising assistance and get his co-opera- 
tion, for I have sold hardware and 
phonographs behind the counter, As 
advertising manager for a_ chain of 
phonograph stores, I handled every 
phase of retail advertising. In my pres- 
ent position as advertising manager of 
phonograph manufacturer I specialized 
in trade promotion work. Open for im- 
mediate connection. Age 27; married. 
Box 501, care Printers’ Ink. 


Planand 
Copy Man 


Now earning $3,400 with large specialty 
house, seeks permanent connection. 
Formerly plan and copy man for lead- 
ing advertiser in agricultural field, and 
before that, copy chief in one of most 
successful mail-order houses. Newspaper 
and trade paper editorial experience. 
American; college man; 32 years old; 
married. NEW YORK. Box 503, P. I. 


This Man Can Get 
The Business For You 


Sales and Advertising Manager, with a 
splendid record of results in selling by 
mail, wishes to connect up with a pro- 
pressive house that needs a man to fill a 
responsible and creative position. I or- 
ganized the Advertising Department for 
the house I am with at present, with 
highly gratifying results, but have 
reached the limit of my opportunities 
here and am seeking a wider field. Am 
versed in modern efficiency methods of 
business in general and have the ca- 
pacity to assume management. responsi- 
bilities as fast as they are thrust upon 
me. Salary, $3,000 to $3,600. Box 483, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


—the best-balanced 
magazine in America 
* gaining 
gaining 
dgaining 
*1915 128.270 
*1916— 167,024. 


‘1917— 188,608 


1916 gain over 1915, 30% 
1917 « « 1916,12% 


I9I7 « «1915,47% 


* Absolutely net cash lineage 
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CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. 


of Chicago invests its advertising appro- 
priation after due consideration given tc 
the relative buying power of newspaper 
readers. Upstairs Merchandise is adver- 
tised most extensively in The Chicago 
Tribune. Basement Bargains go to the 
readers of other newspapers. 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. used the following amount (in agate 


lines) of ‘‘Upstairs’’ advertising in the seven Chicago papers 
for the first six months of 1917: 


Upstairs 


TRIBUNE 152,754 
Herald - 105,146 
News 58,163 
Examiner - 50,030 
Post - 34,524 
Journal - - - 32,306 
American - - - 15,526 


Note: All Carson Pirie Scott & Co. advertising is confined to daily issues; they use 
no Sunday newspapers. 


The Chicago Tribune carried from this 
well known store more “Upstairs” adver- 
tising than all the evening papers combined. 
If your nationally advertised product is 
carried “Upstairs” and not “Marked 
Down” to the basement, then the paper 
to use for advertising it to Chicago 
families is 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





